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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to explain some aspects of 
public education to interested citizens. The four chapters are 
based on four lectures delivered during the academic year 
1958-59. The first and last are revisions of the Pollak and 
Inglis Lectures given at Harvard University; the second and 
third have been written from manuscripts of a lecture de- 
livered at Wayne State University and a lecture at Smith Col- 
lege (The Morrow Lecture) respectively. I wish to thank the 
authorities of the three institutions for permission to use con- 
siderable portions of the lectures in the preparation of this 
book. 

Since I had spent the previous academic year in a study of 
the tax-supported comprehensive high school, the focus of 
my attention in all four lectures was public secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. Some of the findings of my study 
and my recommendations for the improvement of public high 
schools were presented in all the lectures. Rather extensive 
editorial changes in all but the Inglis Lecture have eliminated, 
I hope, most of the repetitious portions of the four manu- 
scripts involved and provided some degree of continuity in 
the exposition. It was both impossible and undesirable, how- 
ever, to prevent the duplication of certain of the conclusions 
of my study as presented in The American High School 
Today, published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
January 1959. (This was “a first report to interested citizens”; 
the final report will not be forthcoming for some time.) Those 
who have read my Report will find in portions of Chapter IT 
and Chapter III of this book that I have argued the case for 
certain of my recommendations in more detail than previously 
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and, I trust, related them to the ur: 
tion. For the first time, I have 
highly controversial subject of fi 
attempted to sketch briefly som 
Citizen should have in mind 


gency of the national situa- 
considered the difficult and 
nancing public education and 
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in considering this perplexing 
subject. 
Iam greatly indebted to Dr. Reuben H. Gross and Mr. E. 
Alden Dunham for 


assistance in the preparation of the original 
lectures and to Mr. Dunham for much skillful editorial work 


in the transformation of the lectures into their present form. 
Miss Betty Jane Watkins’ care and pat 


ience in the preparation 
of the manuscript for the printer once again put me in her 
debt. 
James B. Conant 
New York City 


June 11, 1959 
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The Child, the Parent, and the State 


"The great philosophers from Plato to Whitehead have writ- 
ten about the aims of education; their writings have pro- 
foundly influenced the way men and women have thought 
about the problems of bringing up children; their discussions 
of the nature of knowledge and the way knowledge is passed 
on from one generation to another have provided countless 
teachers with a set of ideas basic to their profession. Yet 
it is quite evident to anyone who reads books and articles 
about schools and colleges that when lesser lights have at- 
tempted to define education the results more often than not 
have been neither novel nor illuminating. Over the years 
I have wrestled with definitions and struggled with chains of 
logical reasoning; I have been guilty of my share of educa- 
tional banalities. As a consequence, I must confess to an 
increasing distrust of the use of the deductive method of 
thinking about questions confronting teachers. 

When someone writes or says that what we need today 
in the United States is to decide first what we mean by the 
word “education,” a sense of distasteful weariness overtakes 
me. I feel as though I were starting to see a badly scratched 
film of a poor movie for the second or third time. In such a 
mood, I am ready to define education as what goes on in 
schools and colleges. I am more inclined to examine the 
present and past practices of teachers than to attempt to 
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Holland, and Switzerland. What he writes about these schools 
is highly interesting, though what he reveals about the then 
current attitude of Englishmen towards the state and educa- 
tion is even more illuminating. His words supplement the 
famous remarks of John Stuart Mill directed against gov- 
ernment support of education.” 

Before 1870, elementary and secondary schools in Eng- 
land were managed and maintained by private organiza- 
tions. What schools, if any, a child would attend depended 
solely on the parent. In those days even the famous public 
schools (in fact private, of course) did not include many 
from what Arnold calls the “great body of the commercial 
class,” and Arnold goes on to say, “Our middle classes 
are nearly the worst educated in the world.” In contrast 
stood France with its elaborate system of national education 
—state supported and centrally controlled — which had 
solved the problem of “civilizing” the growing power of 
democracy. The French, so Arnold declares, have “organized 
democracy with a certain indisputable grandeur and success.” 
In England, on the other hand, "almost everyone believes 
in the growth of democracy. Almost everyone talks of it, 
almost everyone laments it; but the last thing people can 
be brought to do is to make timely preparation for it.” 

The natural resistance of an aristocracy towards central- 
ized power based in part on memories of the powerful 
Cromwellian Commonwealth had been reinforced by the fear 
of the middle-class dissenters that state schools would suffer 
the same fate as had Oxford and Cambridge after the Res- 
toration — they would become Church of England schools, 
By the time, however, of the first parliamentary debates on 
a state system of education in 1870, an important group of 
dissenters had come around to favoring state schools yet 
insisted that they should be secular. 
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serves as the right-hand bracket of the target I am defining. 

Before jumping to the other extreme, the Soviet Union 
under the rule of Khrushchev, I venture to intrude a foot- 
note on Arnold’s admission of the dangers inherent in Prus- 
sian and American education. His words illustrate both how 
prejudices change and how they linger. Of Prussia, Arnold 
says: “Under its elaborate system of education, [the Prussian 
people] has become a studious people, a docile people, a well- 
informed people if you will — but also a somewhat pedantic, 
a somewhat sophisticated people. I say that this pedantry, 
this formalism, takes away something from a people’s vital 
strength. I say that a people loses under them much of the 
genial natural character, much of the rude primitive vigor, 
which are the great elementary force of nations.” (I may 
say I have, in my day, heard the Prussians soundly con- 
demned, but never for lack of vigor or elementary force!) 
As for the Americans, Arnold freely admits they have “not 
been enervated by education; but under a universal system 
of comparatively advanced education, without certain cor- 
rectives, the American people has become an energetic peo- 
ple, a powerful people, a highly-taught people, if you will 
— but also an overweening, a self-conceited people. . . . This 
is the capital misfortune of the American people, that it is a 
people which has had to grow up without ideals. . . . Neither 
in Church nor in State have [the Americans] had the spectacle 
of any august institution before their eyes. The face of the 
land is covered with a swarm of sects, all of them without 
dignity, some of them without decency. [The Americans] 
have no aristocracy.” 

Turning to the awful example of America in another sec- 
tion of the same book, the author raises the question: *On 
what action may we rely to replace, for some time at any 
rate, that action of the aristocracy upon the people of this 
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school statistics are difficult to obtain and even more dif- 
ficult to interpret. It is not strange that our picture of the 
present situation is somewhat blurred. We can, however, be 
quite clear as to Khrushchev’s views and certain that they 
are already the basis for vigorous reform of the Soviet ten- 
year schools. Here I wish to present them to serve only 
as the left-hand boundary of my target, and I shall quote 
briefly from his memorandum of September 21, 1958? A 
few extracts will suffice to establish the fact that the in- 
terests of the state are considered paramount. 
Khrushchev boasts of the expansion of the educational sys- 
tem and attributes the successes in all branches of the na- 
tional economy to the fact that Soviet schools have been 
able “to train skilled personnel capable of tackling the most 
complex and responsible tasks.” Yet Khrushchev goes on 
to say: “There are major shortcomings in the work of our 
schools and higher educational institutions, and these must 
no longer be tolerated.” The reasons for his profound dis- 
satisfaction touch directly on the problem of the diverse 
interests of the state and parents. And he leaves no doubt 
that in the Soviet Union the reconciliation of these interests 
can be accomplished only in one way — by the firm estab- 
lishment of the doctrine that the interests of the state are 
overriding. Here are a few extracts from the memorandum: 
“At present our ten-year schools are not accomplishing the 
task of preparing young people for life but are preparing 
them solely for admission to higher educational institutions, 
Among young people who have finished secondary schools, 
and among families and teaching staffs, there is the firm 
belief that this is the way it should be, that our secondary 
schools are designed to train people solely for the purpose 
of assuring an enrollment for higher educational institutions, 
-.. A number of those who complete ten-year schools re- 
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school, a young person will more easily find his place in 
society and determine his proclivities and desires. . . . I 
repeat that there must be no exceptions in this matter, re- 
gardless of the parents’ status in society or the posts they 
hold.” 

This last statement is, for the purposes of this chapter, 
the significant statement in the memorandum. This is not 
the place for me to attempt to describe or evaluate the revo- 
lution that Khrushchev has decreed in Soviet education. 
The point is that he has decreed it in the name of the future 
Welfare of the state in terms of producing highly competent 
technologists and of insuring the stability of a social order 
based on the premises of Marx and Lenin. And he has or- 
dered it, the objections of any parents to the contrary not- 
withstanding. All the youth will do as they are told; there 
will be no exceptions. 

The identification of Mr. Khrushchev with the state leaves 
Out the important role of the apparatus of the Communist 
Party, And the carrying out of Khrushchev’s ideas in the 
Soviet Union is in the first instance a matter for the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. For the present, at 
least, the Central Committee follows his lead. In the Soviet 
Satellite states, the power is not so personalized, if for no 
other reason than that the supremacy of Moscow must be 
recognized. In the Soviet Zone of Germany the power struc- 
ture is somewhat more evident than in the Soviet Union, 
Particularly as regards education and indoctrination. This 
18 so because of the struggle which is still going on to win 
Over the population to the Communist doctrine. Not only 
do we find the source of educational decisions officially rec. 
ognized as the Executive Committee of the Socialist Unity 
Party (the Communist Party in fact), but we can see the 

arty in action outside the schools. For example, the battle 
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instrument for indoctrination. Once they had gained political 
power and were ready to use it to the full, probably any sys- 
tem of schools would have succumbed in a short time. How- 
ever, the memories of the Nazis’ use of a centralized system 
of education for their evil ends were undoubtedly one factor 
which influenced those who drafted the Constitution of the 
Federal Republic in 1949. For, in place of centralized con- 
trol, education is today left explicitly to each of the separate 
States, 

Within each state, the management of the schools is cen- 
tralized in the office of the Minister of Education. The train- 
ing and appointment of teachers, including their assignment 
to specific schools, is a matter decided by the Ministry; so, 
too, are all the details of organization and curriculum. 
Many matters are determined by the permanent state offi- 
Cials However, any important changes involve a decision 
by the Minister, and he, in turn, is guided by the policy of 
the party in power, for the Minister is a member of the 
Cabinet of the Minister-President (the equivalent of our 
governor), The composition of the Cabinet reflects the po- 
litical complexion of the elected assembly. In spite of a lack 
of national policy, the pattern of education in all of free 
Germany appears uniform as compared to the diversity to 
be found in the United States. This is so because tradition 
Plays a larger role and because the governments of the 
Separate states have made a great effort to establish common 
Practices,® 

The situation in free Germany, unlike that in the Soviet 
Union, is one in which parents have a great deal to say about 
the formal education of their children, though hardly as much 
as John Stuart Mill thought proper for the England of 
his day. Until children are about eleven, the choice for most 
German families is between private and tax-supported 
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only a few Germans are concerned about this aspect of their 
system.® 

At long last I come to the United States. Anyone at all 
familiar with the American schools will already have noted 
the similarities between some of our problems and those I 
have been discussing. Not many years ago, a considerable 
body of opinion in this country would have had great sym- 
pathy with those Englishmen who in the 1850’s and 1860's 
thought that what happened to children was a matter for 
the parents to decide. The state should not come between 
a father and his son. I used to hear such arguments when 

was young from those opposed to the movement to 
abolish child labor by federal and state laws. These argu- 
Ments would sound archaic today. The health of young 
people is now admittedly the concern of both the state and 
the federal government. Federal funds provide school 
lunches; in every state a mass of laws regulates the em- 
ployment of the young, their consuming habits, and their 
modes of locomotion. The freedom of the parent is con- 
siderably circumscribed as compared with even sixty years 
ago. He may want his child to take a certain job, but the 
State laws may prohibit the employer from acceding to the 
Parent’s wishes. Even if the parent owns a Car and believes 
his boy capable of driving it alone, the state laws governing 
the issuance of a license determine the legality of the boy’s 
driving. 

In regard to schooling, a parent in every state in the 
United States has one choice at least — namely, the choice 
of sending his offspring to a private school or to a tax-sup- 
ported school. This choice was insured by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1925.° In all except 
three states, children must attend some school recognized 
as satisfactory by the state authorities until reaching the age 
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of sixteen or seventeen, Indeed, in five states, full-time edu- 
cation is compulsory until eighteen or until high school 
graduation.” One must note, as a modification of the full-time 


from state to stat 
brief description, Those who are interested will find further 
discussion of this s 


book. 


Before considering the way in which the state may regu- 
late the kind of School to which the parent may send his 
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ment for free schooling for all American youth based on 
the need for education for citizenship, one heard another 
that goes back to Jefferson to the effect that in a democracy 
careers must be freely open to the talented.” The taxpayer 
must support free schools (even if his children do not at- 
tend them) because schools, as ladders of opportunity, 
are an essential element in our democracy, a society which 
must be prevented from hardening along caste lines. 

_ Compulsory attendance for a considerable period of years 
in an approved school is one limitation which the state today 
places on the freedom of the parent. A second concerns 
the educational offerings in the tax-supported schools. As 
everyone familiar with American education knows, the 
Courses offered in a high school are determined to a 
large degree by the local school board or its equivalent. 
Likewise, the way instruction is presented in the elementary 
schools will vary from community to community depending 
on decisions of the school boards and their appointed officials. 
Of course, the local school board can be thought of as 
representing the power of the state, for all its authority has 
been delegated to it by actions of the state legislature or 
by the state constitution. Nevertheless, it js convenient to 
examine separately the powers exercised by the local 
authority as contrasted with state-wide regulations.”* This dif- 
ference, which some may regard as purely theoretical, has 
great practical significance. As compared to any other 
country in the world, collectively American parents have 
enormous influence on their schools. This is true in most com- 
munities and is a consequence of our system of local con- 
trol through elected school boards whose members are bound 
to listen to the pleas of outraged fathers and mothers. The 
school boards are by no means indifferent to what parents 
may say, nor are the officials appointed by the school boards, 
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1920's, few argued about education in terms of specific 
needs of society. The emphasis was on education for citizen- 
Ship and on developing an understanding of democracy 
among the entire youthful population of the country. It 
Was assumed that in a flexible society there would be 
enough doctors educated every year to handle our problems, 
enough engineers and scientists to take care of national needs. 

even remember when a Ph.D. in chemistry had diff- 
culty in locating a job, and this was long before the Depres- 
sion.) People were remarkably indifferent as to whether 
Parents chose to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered, and local authorities sometimes were not 
Very strict in enforcing the compulsory attendance laws. In 
other words, as long as the public concern was directed 
almost exclusively to the education of future voters and 
the unfolding of the personality of each child, a thousand 
very different schools might be considered an excellent 
idea. Few could claim to have the one and only prescription 
for the kind of education that would produce the results 
desired, 

World War II provided the first shock to citizens and 
to educators who started from the premise of the independ- 
€nce of each child, if not of each parent. What was accom- 
Plished or not accomplished in school or college obviously 
did have a great deal to do with winning the war in the short- 
€st time and with the minimum expenditure of lives. There 
Was, for the time being at least, an overriding state interest, 
the state being now the national government, which could 
draft male youth whether or not parents liked it. And World 

ar II, unlike World War I, called for more than courageous 
youth with a general education. There was a demand for 
technical specialists of all sorts. Most of the specialists needed 
mathematical training. The number of able males with par- 
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ticular aptitudes and skills suddenly became a matter of 
national interest. After the war, this interest never died. On 
the contrary, it was heightened, as more and more Americans 
came to realize we were in a cold war in a highly technical 
age. The spotlight was thrown on phases of the work of our 
free schools which had hitherto excited little interest. People 
began to bewail the fact that many bright boys and girls 
stopped their education at the end of high school or before. 
Individually, the decision made might be good or bad, but 
more and more the question was raised: Can we afford to let 
our talent go untrained? 

As a consequence of this new mood, we find ourselves 
in a rather mixed-up state of mind about the relation of 
the child, the Parent, and the state. Recognizing the tradi- 
tional extent to which the local school board exercises the 
authority of the state, some people are demanding more 
centralized state control of all the public schools. Indeed, 
there are those who talk about the federal government set- 
ting standards, though just what is meant by “the federal 
government” is far from clear. 

In considering Proposals for more centralized control of 
our public schools, the first question to answer is: To what 
degree is it possible or desirable to have a uniform school 
curriculum throughout a given state? We are here concerned 
with the division of authority between the state authorities 
and the local school boards. There are many arguments in 
favor of leaving a high degree of initiative to the local 
boards. If this Were not done, one would have something 
approaching a European system of schools, even if the 

iring of teachers still remained a local matter. Freedom 
to experiment with different procedures all through the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been a cherished principle 

erican educators and of parents as well. That this 
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experimentation should be kept within a certain framework 
almost all would certainly agree, but, as I pointed out earlier, 
this framework is very largely supplied by the traditions of 
the profession. In addition to the advantages that flow 
from local initiative, it is easy to establish that communities 
Within a given state vary in some respects in regard to 
their educational needs. In Chapter III, I shall take the reader 
on an imaginary trip to schools in two very diverse com- 
munities, 

Another factor which limits the possibility of establishing a 
Uniform state pattern is the diversity of the student body 
in the high school years. In the European states, on the 
other hand, those schools which are attended by the ma- 
jority provide full-time education only through age thirteen. 
It is relatively easy under such conditions to establish a 
State-wide curriculum because, as in our first eight grades, 
all students must be taught the same basic skills. In the selec- 
tve pre-university schools, the state is dealing with a rela- 
tively homogeneous student body with specific academic 
Objectives, and a state curriculum can be planned and justified. 

When the great transformation of American public edu- 
cation occurred between 1905 and 1930 (a subject I shall 
treat in detail in the concluding chapter), a new situation 
Was created for those who were concerned with the high 
school curriculum. It was in this period that the high school 
became widely comprehensive, and teachers and administra- 
tors were faced with the task of providing adequate edu- 
cation for al] American youth. Leaving aside the desire for 
experimentation and the stimulation of local initiative, a 
Prescribed course of study in grades one through twelve for 
all pupils within a state is not possible, as I shall demonstrate 
1n detail in a later chapter. The real question is: What limits 
can and should the state place on the curricular offerings in 
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recent times. 


There is a great varie 
how much is 


y happened in 


ty among the states in regard to 
Prescribed from the state capital to the local 
boards. There are states where there is practically no state 
Tequirement as to the subjects which must be offered or 
satisfactorily completed in order to obtain a high school 
diploma. There are other states in which rather detailed 
Prescriptions are laid down in both regards. About three 
quarters of the states have requirements for graduation from 
high school involving five or more units in particular sub- 
ject areas. Perhaps it would be useful to give a few illus- 
trations from this rather confusing national scene. 

The Board of Regents of the State of New York (the 


three years of social studies 


can history, one year of sci- 
ence, one year of mathematics (a new requirement in 1961 


for a Regents’ diploma), one-half year of health education 
Or its equivalent, and a three-year elective sequence in one of 
a number of fields. In addition, physical education without 


credit is required for at least two school periods a week each 
semester, 


The graduation requirements, 
mandated by the Regents. In 
regulations, there are requireme 


York State legislature. For exam 
third and ten 


it should be noted, are 
addition to the Regents’ 
nts enacted by the New 
ple, each year between the 
nts must receive instruction 


cts of alcohol for not less 
ons a week for ten or more weeks or the 


^^ (I might note parenthetically I have not seen 
hat such instruction has reduced the consumption 
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of alcoholic beverages!) For all students over eight years of 
age there must be instruction in patriotism and citizenship 
and, for all students above the eighth grade, instruction in 
the United States Constitution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the State Constitution. Fire prevention, highway 
safety, the meaning of various holidays, the nature and ef- 
fects of narcotics, the humane treatment of wildlife, the use 
of firearms — these are still other subjects touched upon 
by legislative enactment. In almost all states, the legislatures 
have enacted statutes covering some of these and other mat- 
ters which are to be included in the curriculum of the 
Schools, 

New York is an example of a state with a rather detailed 
Curriculum prescription, uniform throughout. Two other 
examples of nearby states may help illustrate the diversity 
that we find in the United States. The State Board of Edu- 
Cation in New Hampshire just recently moved in the direc- 
ton of New York by announcing certain minimum standards 
to be required of all students for graduation and certain 
Minimum standards that all high schools should meet in re- 
gard to course offerings. Apparently there was resistance 
to this action, and the Attorney General of New Hampshire 
has ruled that under existing statutes the State Board does 
Not have the authority to impose such standards on the pub- 
ic schools? Here is an open clash between parental rights 
35 expressed locally and centrally mandated statewide stand- 
ards. To move to an opposite extreme from New York, we 
find in Connecticut that the only statute or administrative 
requirement for graduation from a public or private high 
school is a course in American history. The contrast with 

ew York needs no underlining. 2. 

New York is by no means alone in prescribing many de- 
tails of the educational offerings in the local public high 
Schools and the requirements for a diploma. It is unique, 
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inations playing an important role in the educational proc- 
ess, the schools throughout a given state have comparable 
standards. It is possible to talk about what one likes and 
dislikes in such a system of state schools. Even in New York 
State, however, one is dealing with a system of schools 
essentially locally controlled, and it is difficult to make mean- 
ingful statements about such a system except by examining 
the situation city by city and town by town. To be sure, 
the minimum requirements for a diploma are uniform 
throughout the State, but important as New York's mini- 
mum standards are, their existence does not answer a num- 
ber of highly significant questions. During my visits to 


Schools throughout the country, I found satisfactory schools 


in a state with practically no minimum requirements at all, 
and I found unsa 


tisfactory schools in states with many re- 
quirements. Unless one were prepared to accept the con- 
tinental tradition and establish a system of state schools, J 
believe no set of state regulations can insure schools of uni- 
form excellence, and I for one would certainly not be pre- 
pared to argue for any such radical change in the basic 
erican pattern. 
At first sight, those who are worried about the shortcom- 
ings of our public schools might be inclined to urge all 
other states to copy New York. But I am not sure that I 


would agree. There are three dangers to be noted if one 


proceeds rapidly to increase the power of the state exercised 
at th 


€ state level. First, the legislature itself may decide to 
take a hand at regulating details of school curricula through 
Statutory enactment. This has already happened in regard to 
erican history, the history of certain states, and physi- 
cal education. Legislative bodies are not well adapted to 
making wise educational decisions — snap votes and riders 
9n appropriation bills are usually far from well considered. 
Second, a regulatory agency like a central state board may 
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be made up of the wrong people. A state school board needs 
time to build a tradition of the sort one finds in New York. 
Such a centralized body, ready to exercise vast power, un- 
guided by a tradition, may easily turn out to be a board 
composed largely of self-seeking politicians. So, too, is more 
than one local board, of course, though the errors made at 
the local level affect only one city or town and are more 
easily reversed than those made at the state level. Third, 
attempts may be made to introduce quite unrealistic propo- 
Sals which will do more harm than good; fanatics will ride 
2 hobby hard, and an unseasoned board without traditions 
and without the leadership of a first-rate chief state school 
officer may adopt some wild ideas. A few years ago the 
danger might have been that certain types of social studies 
Courses would have been forced on all the schools. At the 
Moment, the danger lies in the other direction — that ex- 
Posure to advanced mathematics and science will be required 
of all the students in high school. (I use the word “exposure” 
advisedly.) A proposal was made in 1958 in the Georgia 
legislature that all high school students be required to study 
our years of science and four years of mathematics — an 
absurd ideaj It may be well for some states to move in 
the direction of the slow development of a system like 
that of New York State, but hasty steps in this direction 
are certainly not to be recommended. 

Thus far, I have been considering the relation of public 
authority as exercised at the state or local level to such mat- 
ters as the content of the school curriculum and the require- 
Ments for a high school diploma. Obviously, there are many 
other aspects of primary and secondary education which are 
the responsibility of some governmental agency, be it the 
State board of education, the commissioner of education, 
or the local school board. One is the training and certifica- 
tion of teachers, another is financing the schools. 
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Historically, state concern with the quality of the teach- 
ing is one of the earliest examples of the state, as such, be- 
ing involved with the local schools. The Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts established the first state normal school 
for the training of teachers in Lexington, Massachusetts, in 
1839.” Since then it has been widely assumed that each state 
has a duty to Provide essentially free instruction beyond 
the high school for those who wish to become teachers. 
In all states today, state teachers’ colleges, state universities, 
or their equivalent, exist and are controlled from the state 
capital in one Way or another and financed largely, if not 
entirely, by state funds. Along with provisions for the rel- 
atively free education of public school teachers has gone 
the establishment by the state of minimum educational re- 
quirements for those who wish to enter the professional 
field of education. As in the case of the control of the 
Content of the curriculum, there is enormous variety be- 
tween the States — ranging from Massachusetts, where 
teachers need twelve semester hours of professional edu- 
Cational courses for a certificate, to Washington, where 
twenty-seven hours are required.? In many states, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a temporary certificate without meeting the 
formal requirements, but in order to obtain a permanent 
Position the candidate must present evidence of having com- 
pleted work in the fields of both the liberal arts and educa- 
tion. The fact that a graduate of a liberal arts college who 
has specialized in a given field such as chemistry, English, or 

istory cannot obtain a permanent certificate in many states 

as led to much bitter feeling on the part of many profes- 
Sors of the liberal arts. However, I postpone a consideration 
of the quarrels among educators until the third chapter. I 
Must find space to outline, at least, the highly complicated, 
Ut vital, subject of school finances. 
our generalizations are possible about the financing of 
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our public schools. First, in every state the funds for the 
Support of the local system come in part from local real 
€state taxes and in part from taxes levied by the state itself. 
Second, in no state is the amount of money now available 
adequate in every community in the state. Third, to find 
a satisfactory formula according to which state funds may 
Ow to school districts on an equitable basis to supplement 
the local financial provisions has taxed the skill and inge- 
nuity of lawyers, legislators, and economists to the very 
it. Fourth, the need for a formula comes from the fact 
that the real estate base for local taxes has, by and large, 
Proved totally inadequate. There probably is no one com- 
Pletely satisfactory scheme. For the state to take over en- 
Urely the financing of each school district would be, of 
Course, to move far in the direction of a system of state 
Schools, Unless a local community, through its school board, 
aS some control over the purse, there can be little real 
feeling in the community that the schools are in fact local 
Schools. I have heard the opinion expressed by those who 
have devoted much study to the matter that something like 
50 percent of the current expenditures should be raised 
through local taxes if local control is to predominate. Tak- 
ing the country as a whole, the percentage of total revenue 
@ppropriated for public schools from state funds rose from 
15.8 in 1930 to 39.0 percent in 1950, and in 1955-56 was 39.5 
Percent?! The 1957-58 figure was 40.8 percent. A survey 
Of the situation state by state shows the enormous diversity in 
Practice. In Delaware, the fraction of state aid in 1957-58 
Was 88.2 percent; in a few other states, the figure was about 
79 percent; and in Nebraska, only 6.9 percent of the school 
expenses were provided by state taxes.”* 
At the risk of vastly oversimplifying a tangled and com- 
Plex matter, one may say that today in most states in which 
State aid plays an important role two somewhat different 
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ideas are involved in the justification of the policy. One 
can be thought of as a per capita grant of state-collected 
money, the other a foundation or equalization program. As 
to the first, a state tax—be it a state income tax, a state 
excise tax, or a state property tax—can be thought of as 
a collection of revenue from the whole state for the bene- 
fit of all the people in the state. From this thought follows 
the notion that some of this money might well flow to the 
local communities On a per capita basis. If earmarked for 
education, this type of state aid might be considered a form 
of tax sharing. In the larger states in which I have visited 
schools, the Consequence of this policy was that even some 
school districts with very large local resources received some 
State money which one could not help thinking might have 
been better spent in school districts not far away that had 
very meager local resources, Taken by itself, the flat pes 
Capita "grant" (whether on the basis of the total population 
in the district or per child in attendance in a public school) 
has been felt by many educators to be inadequate. 

The idea of a foundation program was promulgated some 
years ago. The state, it was argued, had not only a duty to 
Set minimum standards for all schools within the state, but 
a duty to provide state money in such amounts that the 
State and local revenues would provide together a minimum 
financial base for all school districts. Once this was pro- 
vided, so it was argued, there would be room for local 
initiative to raise even more local taxes and provide a school 
Considerably above the minimum. In many communities, 
this could not happen if the tax resources locally were 


Strained to the limit in providing the local share under a flat 
Srant program, 


_ Basic to the conc 


9f the fact th. 
States y. 


ept of a foundation program is the realiza- 
at school districts even within the richer 
ary enormously in the value of the real estate on 
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which local taxes must be raised. As one visits schools and 
asks about the financial basis for their support, one is deeply 
impressed by the inequities in the situation. A large manufac- 
turing plant may be located in one district which, therefore, 
has a high real estate valuation and, with a very low tax 
Tate, can raise funds for an adequate school system. Most of 
the employees in this plant, however, may live in another 
city or town in which the real estate valuation is low, and 
the school district which is really serving the plant is quite 
unable, out of local tax receipts, to provide even a minimum 
Program. However, the further a state goes towards defining 
exactly the foundation program, determining what is the 
amount of tax that a district ought to raise and then supplying 
the rest, the further it moves towards a system of state 
Schools, Furthermore, an equalization program that would 
Send state money only to some districts and provide no 
benefits at all to others is not likely to recommend itself 
to an assembly of representatives of all parts of a given state. 
have attempted to outline two basic considerations that 
Enter into any discussion of the state and local financing of 
Public schools. Another that should be mentioned is the 
Question of valuation of real estate. For the operation of an 
equitable equalization program, a uniform method of assess- 
IDE real estate throughout the state is almost essential. Yet 
in many states the machinery for making the assessment is 
ar from insuring uniformity. Still another complication must 
e noted. State laws and sometimes provisions of the state 
Constitution put limits on the taxing power of the local 
School board. There are various devices by which the legis- 
atures in different states have attempted to protect the owner 
of real estate from unjustified demands for higher taxes to 
Support the schools. I shall make no attempt even to indicate 
the variety of such provisions. 
In addition to state and local funds, many schools receive 
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also some money from the federal government, not directly, 
but through a centralized state agency. Leaving aside the 
Provisions for school lunches and a few special cases such as 
federally impacted areas, it is safe to say that until very re- 
cently the bulk of the money came from congressional ap- 
Propriation for vocational education. The authorization for 
these annual grants started with the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and has been broadened by subsequent legislation.” If 
we leave the field of secondary education and consider 
higher education, we must turn back to the famous Morrill 
Act passed during the Civil War. The so-called land-grant 
colleges which were set up in each state to obtain federal 
funds under this authorization now include some of the largest 
and most flourishing of our state universities, Though the 
fraction of their revenue which comes from the federal 
government is small, the money still continues to arrive from 
Washington. Since World War II, this federal contribution 
to higher education has been overshadowed by the enormous 
sums which are provided by congressional appropriation for 
research and development and are spent in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the land. One can almost speak of the 
Tevolutionary transformation of American higher education 
as a consequence of the flood of federal money which now 
inundates the institutions of higher learning in the form of 
grants or under contracted arrangements. But this subject 
lies outside the Scope of the present volume. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 set a some- 
What new Pattern.^ Congress is authorized to appropriate 
considerable sums of money to the separate states for specific 
Purposes, Both Secondary and higher education are involved, 
Yet no appreciable help will come, as a consequence of this 

St, to the school districts whose Costs per pupil are below 
any reasonable standard. Not that the Act may not prove 
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beneficial in the long range to public secondary education. 
Tt certainly will be beneficial by providing facilities for im- 
Proving the training of guidance officers and foreign language 
teachers, for example, just as the federal money allocated 
by the National Science Foundation for summer courses 
for mathematics and science teachers has been most beneficial 
in improving the quality of the instruction in these subjects.” 
To those educators who realize the extent of the handicap 
under which many, many school districts are working, none 
of the existing federal statutes is at all adequate. What these 
People demand, and have for a generation advocated, is a 
Continuing annual congressional appropriation of a very large 
amount to go to each state to supplement the state funds which 
àre used to support the local schools. Days of testimony on 
this Subject, pro and con, have been taken by congressional 
Committees over the last twenty years. A bill drawn up and 
Sponsored by Senator Taft actually passed one branch of 
Ongress some years ago, but, to date, Congress has been 
Unwilling to engage in a new type of educational. support. 
hether, in view of the present mood of the American peo- 
ple, the time has come for the opening of a new chapter 
in American public education through massive federal aid is, 
for me, a perplexing problem. Before discussing the pros and 
Cons of federal aid for the general purposes of public schools, 
I shall ask the reader to consider the exigencies of the present 
Situation, The next chapter opens with a discussion of the 
Impact of our struggle with Soviet imperialism on educational 
Planning. After a consideration of some of the reforms 
demanded by the dangers of the international situation, I 
Shall review briefly the question of where we are to obtain 
the funds to do the job which must be done if our tax- 
Supported schools are to play their proper role in the preser- 
Vation of our freedom. 
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Education in the Second Decade 
of A Divided World 


As the title of this chapter indicates, I do not believe we 
can divorce a discussion of our schools from a consideration 
world in which we live, And let us be 
frank about it — it is not an entirely pleasant world. Quite 
the contrary. Those Whose memory goes back to the days 


We were young the present international situation would 
have been 


remember 


could destroy a larg i 
world in which we live, and I see no prospects of an amelio- 
ration of the situation, at least for many years to come. 

This picture, which would have seemed too terrible to be 
believed by my generation thirty or forty years ago, did not 


the closing days of World War II. The fusion bomb and 
the Possibility of its 
came later — after 
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learned professors debating the probability of the continued 
existence of civilization. I wonder how many readers recall 
the best-selling pamphlet of the immediate post-war years — 
"One World or None"? And how many recall Elmer 
Davis’ reply to the authors— “If necessary, none"? By 
Which he meant if it came to a choice between capitulation 
to the Soviets or an atomic war, he, for one, chose the 
latter, 

In the late 1940's we learned to live with the failure of our 
first hopes about atomic energy. No agreement could be 
reached with the Soviets as to the control of the manufacture 
of atomic bombs. And just as the fearful prospects of a gigan- 
tic armament race loomed over the horizon, all doubts were 
resolved about the Soviets’ intentions in Europe. The coup 
d'état in Prague and the Berlin Blockade opened the eyes of 
almost all who still clung to the belief that cooperation with 
Our erstwhile ally was still possible. Furthermore, a new and 
Menacing phrase was added to our vocabulary — Red 

4 ina." Yet hopes for what some called a “People’s Peace” 
died hard. I recall that when in 1948 I ventured to predict 
that the world would remain deeply divided for many years 
to come, I was considered far too pessimistic. Of course, 
there were others who felt that my second forecast of a period 
of high tension without a global war was far too sanguine. It 

appens that both prophecies have so far been correct. This is 

No warrant, of course, for their validity for an indefinite 
future, But I shall take them nonetheless as premises for 
My present discussion of American education. k 

In most respects, the international situation 1s the same 
Now as it was when I wrote Education in a Divided World 
ten years ago; To my mind, the replacement of atomic 

Ombs carried in airplanes by fusion bombs attached to rockets 

€s not introduce a really novel factor. It was clear that the 
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destructive power of the new weapons was going to increase 
with the passing years and that both sides in the armament 
race would have to devote increasing amounts of manpower 
and money to the development of offensive and defensive 
Weapon systems. What is new, it seems to me, are the political 
developments in areas of the world which in the late 1940'S 
Seemed not to be the focus of our troubles, I refer, of course, 
to the growing nationalism in many underdeveloped portions 
of the world and the successful infiltration of Soviet influence 
in vast areas heavily populated with impoverished people. The 
struggle for the uncommitted countries, on the one hand, and 
the increasing ferment in the Middle Fast and Africa, on the 
other, have time and again in the last few years presented the 
governments of the free nations with a choice between only 
thoroughly bad alternatives. 

During the first decade of the divided world, it was ob- 
vious that the United States was for the first time in its 
history a world Power with vast responsibilities for leader- 
Ship. Opposed stood a second world power bent on global 
domination and whose strength was growing. It was clear 


World would be very near disaster. Can anyone look at the 
map and the population figures and question this conclusion? 

9 We Americans in our thoughts and acts respond to the 
Stark realities of the situation? I doubt it. As I have traveled 
around the United States during the last two years, visiting 
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schools and talking with educators and many other people, I 
sense no feeling of urgency in most places. People are for 
the most part remarkably carefree and complacent. Yet few 
would challenge the correctness of the broad outlines of the 
grim picture I have sketched. Even during the recurrent 
Periods of high international tension, few seemed to worry 
about what would happen. That there has been no panic 
When the international outlook blackened is, in one sense, 
excellent; collectively, we have proven to have steady nerves 
in the darkest hours of an atomic age even in the face of 
threatened military action. Not many would have predicted 
such behavior when the atomic bombs first entered our calcu- 
lations, But there is the other side of the coin. Are we worried 
enough about those matters which deserve attention if we are 
to survive the ordeals ahead — if we are to continue strong, 
keep our allies among free nations, and prevent the present 
neutrals from drifting into the other camp? My answer 
Would be “no”; we are not worried enough about the future 
and about areas of action where we could do more to insure 
Our meeting the Soviet competition. And, of these areas, I 
ave in mind particularly education. = 

In describing the present scene and indicating what re- 
Quires action, we must be cautious about generalizations. 
Our colleges and universities are So numerous and so diverse 
that I fail to see how anyone can generalize about them. I 
am sure a foreign observer would wonder why there was 
Not more agreement among the nearly two thousand insti- 
tutions as to ways in which effective cooperation could be 
attained, And he would be surprised to see how much com- 
Petition among colleges and universities now exists even in 
the face of the wave of increased numbers. He might be 
surprised that so few states seem to have planned effectively 
Or cooperation between the various tax-supported two-year 
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and four-year institutions? But foreigners never can under- 
stand our higher educational chaos. They likewise fail to 
understand our pattern of public education, with the respon- 
sibility for our schools largely in the hands of thousands and 
thousands of local school boards. And I have gradually come 
to the conclusion that many Americans do not understand 
the pattern either, and some at least will not take the trouble 
to understand it. For example, it has been amazing to me 
since the Russian success with rockets how many thoroughly 
ill-informed persons have taken it upon themselves to criticize 
the American high school. They speak as though it were 
possible to characterize the typical American high school, 
Or to cite meaningful national statistics about the number 
of youth studying trigonometry, or the percentage of high 
schools offering a course in physics? 

"There are 21,000 American public senior high schools. (I 
mean schools which graduate a senior class.) I would not 
know how to go about trying to answer the question: Are 
these schools doing a good job? I can only say that I know 
of some that are and many that are not. But it would take 
a truly mammoth study to get an answer about all 21,000 
that would have any chance of being valid. One bit of 
reliable information about these schools, however, is avail- 
able. And I think it points to a serious national problem that 
nine citizens out of ten ignore when they criticize our tax- 
Supported schools. I refer to the size of the high school and 

© percentage of the youth of high school age in each 
State attending high schools of insufficient size. 

I am prepared to demonstrate that high schools with a 
graduating class of much less than one hundred cannot do 
Justice to those enrolled except at exorbitant expense. This 
act follows from the comprehensive non-selective nature 


of the American high school, about which I shall have more 
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to say in subsequent chapters. A good high school in an aver- 
age American community should offer a variety of elective 
Programs occupying about half the students’ time; these 
should include a variety of courses designed to develop skills 
marketable on graduation (carpentry or auto mechanics for 
boys, stenography for girls, for example). For the academi- 
cally talented, there should be courses in physics, chemistry, 
twelfth-grade mathematics, and one or more foreign 
languages, But in a small high school there are so few who 
Would enroll in the different programs that providing the 
equipment and adequate instructors is prohibitively expensive. 
a consequence, in these schools few elective courses are 
usually available, a watered-down academic program is the 
fare provided for all pupils. Such a situation is bad for 
the entire student body, but let me first concentrate atten- 
ton on the nation's loss because of the neglect in the small 
high schools of those boys and girls (particularly the boys) 
Who have the capacity to study advanced mathematics, sci- 
ence, and a foreign language. ] 
In some states, as many as two thirds of the youth of high 
School age are attending schools with a graduating class of 
less than one hundred. The country over; something like a 
third of our youth are attending high schools that are too 
small. As a result, one of the most precious assets of the 
nation is being squandered — the potential talent of the next 
generation. It is almost impossible for students graduating 
from many of the small schools later to become members of 
the learned professions. Medicine, engineering, and science 
are careers practically barred to those who have had inade~ 
quate mathematics and science in high school. In many states, 
each year a large fraction of the able students graduate from 
high school without having had a chance to study physics, 
9r trigonometry, or a modern foreign language. 
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For example, only 12,000 of the 21,000 senior high 
schools offer a course in physics. It seems like a hopeless 
task to find another 9,000 high school physics teachers; 
indeed, one can argue that we need even more because 
some of the physics courses offered in the 12,000 schools 
are not taught by adequately trained teachers. Yet if all the 
States would proceed with district reorganization and con- 
solidation so that not more than ten per cent of the youth 
instead of thirty percent were attending small schools, the 
number of senior high schools might be reduced to some- 
thing like twelve or thirteen thousand. The problem of pro- 
viding this number of Schools with well-trained physics 
teachers is by no means a hopeless undertaking. There may 
well be almost enough such people now teaching physics to 
man all the high schools of the nation if the citizens would 
act to eliminate the small high school in most sections of the 
country.4 

To a large extent, this present situation is a consequence 
of the failure of citizens to act. There are areas in the nation, 
of course, where the Population is so widely scattered that it 
is impossible to have a high school of sufficient size, and 
in these areas Special solutions must be found. But the per- 
centage of the population living in such areas is much smaller 
than is often thought. Geography is far less of a limiting 
factor than is often claimed. I know of a school which is 
Serving 3,000 Square miles; the pupils come in buses and 
travel an hour each way. California is not a densely populated 
State, yet in California ninety-five percent of the youth at- 
tending high schools are enrolled in schools of sufficient size 
~ only five percent attend schools with a graduating class of 
one hundred or Jess, How much of our academic talent can we 
afford to Waste? This is the question that must be considered 
State by state. If the answer is “none,” then in each state the 
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citizens must discover whether they have done all they can 
to prevent the waste. In most states this means that the 
elimination of the small high school through district reorgani- 
zation and consolidation should have top priority. The state 
legislature should be urged to pass the necessary laws, the 
State department of education must provide leadership, and 
the citizens must respond by reorganizing the high school 
districts to provide schools of sufficient size. There is no 
doubt that a drastic reduction in the number of small high 
Schools is possible if citizens desire it. If we really wish to 
improve public secondary education in the United States in 
order to meet the national needs in this period of a global 
Struggle, surely district reorganization is a matter of urgency 
in almost every state in the Union.? . >» 

ere is one specific set of actions in which citizens could 
become engaged if they were sufficiently aroused. Yet, with 
few exceptions, I am not aware of any concerted movement 
in any state to get forward with this badly needed educa- 
tonal reform. Indeed, in a few states, there are organiza- 
tions to block any move to reduce the number of small 
Schools, One can only conclude that many people are quite 
Unconscious of the relation. between high school education 
and the welfare of the United States. They are still living 
in imagination in a world which knew neither nuclear weap- 
Ons nor Soviet imperialism. They believe they can live and 
Prosper in an isolated, insulated United States. This is true 
even of some teachers, school administrators, and profes- 


Sional educators who write about public education. 


T have met a few professionals who talked as though we 
nd to resent any references 


Were living in the 1930’s; they t€ i 
to the struggle between the free nations and Communism and 
the consequent existence of a special national interest which 
ought to affect educational planning. Some teachers and ad- 
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ministrators I have met object at once to any line of argu- 
ment which starts with such phrases as “the nation needs 


Yet, of course, they would be the first to say that a tradi- 
tional public concern — education for citizenship —should 
weigh heavily in the Planning of the curriculum. In other 
words, some of the professional people concerned with pub- 
lic schools seem to me behind the times, 

As an example of what I have in mind, let me refer to the 
resistance to the emphasis on the study of modern foreign 


short exposure to a foreign language. The two-year course in 
Latin, or French, or Spanish (or all three) to be found in 
ols today is a desiccated residue of what 
Orty years ago was a four-year course. Some parents like 
a short course, for they can boast that their children have 
Studied a foreign language. Pupils, however, are rarely en- 
thusiastic, for they realize that what is needed is a suffi- 
ciently long course So that something approaching a mastery 
of the language can be obtained. Not many public school 
officials I have met care to argue strongly for the two-year 
Course of French, for example, but some do question the 
Wisdom of a four-year course. Some would even abandon 
Completely foreign language instruction in the high school. 
;. SY Suggest that Americans just are not interested in learn- 
ME a foreign language because, unlike Europeans, they will 
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Probably never have a chance to use it. This would have 
been true twenty years ago, before transoceanic airplane 
service had begun! But with jet planes, it is now a fact that 
a city in the middle of the United States is nearer London, 
or Paris, or Rome than those cities were to each other a 
century ago. Many high school students I have talked to are 
well aware of this fact. The more able want to study a 
language long enough to obtain some lasting benefit. These 
young people know they are living in a new era of trans- 
Portation. Some of their elders, unfortunately, do not. Of 
Course, part of the blame for the existence of so many two- 
year courses in high school must rest with the colleges. I 
have been shocked to discover how many college catalogues 
State that two years are required or recommended. It would 
be better to be silent than to encourage high school pupils 
to study an almost worthless sequence.’ - 

The purpose of studying a language is to master it. And 
for able students something approaching mastery ofa modern 
oreign language can be reached in four years. I am talking 
about the boy or girl who has the capacity to handle a 
foreign language. There are many students studying two 
Years of a language who can get nothing out of it and who 
Would get little no matter how long they tried. These stu- 
dents should drop the subject as soon as their lack of talent 
is clearly indicated. I know that there are some students 
in many schools whose study of a foreign language 1s 2 waste 


of time. But those who have the capacity should be urged to 
ing a mastery of one modern 


acquire something approach’ 
language b > e they graduate from high school. If they 
ge by the time they gr: will, and doors are closed 


do not, the chances are they never v 
to them forever. This is particularly true of boys who are 
]. These are able boys who, if 


€aded for an engineering schoo! : 
Properly advised, could and should obtain a command of a 
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foreign language during the high school years. They will 
rarely have an opportunity to study a foreign language during 
their years of professional training. At high school it is now 
or never. 

But why, you may ask, should engineers have at least some- 
thing approaching a mastery of one foreign language? For 
Several reasons, most of which apply likewise to doctors, 
lawyers, Scientists, economists, and other professional people. 
In the first place, those who do not have a knowledge of 
another language have a highly restricted view of the way 
men think. This is particularly true of applied scientists whose 
professional work concerns quantitative relations of repro- 
ducible phenomena, Such People need to realize that some 
ideas we take for granted may not be readily formulated 
in another language; it is by no means true that every word 
Or phrase in common use in English has its counterpart in 
French or German. 
But over and above the fact that a knowledge of another 
language opens a door to another culture, there is a practical 
Teason why our future engineers should learn a foreign lan- 
guage when they are young. This reason is closely related 
to our struggle with the Soviet Union. In the competition 
with the Communists in the uncommitted nations of the 
world, we need to send Many engineers as well as other 
Specialists to areas where English is spoken only by a thin 
layer of the elite and to other places where English is spoken 
Not at all. Those who have traveled in such areas of the world 
Invariably report how successful are the Soviet technicians in 
dealing with the people as compared to the Americans. They 
Speak the native tongue; Americans do not. But, you may 
355, are we to teach Arabic, Iranian, or Indonesian in our 
Schools on the off-chance one of the students may need it? 

9t at all. The point is this. If a boy has come to know 
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in high school what it means to learn a foreign language, 
he is in a position to learn a second, a third, or a fourth 
language with relative ease. The mastery of one foreign 
language is like passing through a “sound barrier”; once 
through this barrier the person in question can, in college or 
later, study effectively the language he needs in a special 
school. But if a young man who has studied only two years 
of language in high school attempts this task, he is in an 
almost hopeless situation. I could document these state- 
Ments by citing examples of what I have seen overseas.’ 

At this point, let me make it plain that by far the majority 
Of public school administrators with whom I have talked 
are well aware of the new demands upon the schools. Further- 
more, I could name a number of public high schools in which 
the Offerings in foreign languages are adequate and in which 
3 large number of the able students are electing the sort of 
Program which challenges their capabilities to the full. This 


More than a few schools must be aware of the great diversity 
Io be found even within a single state. One set of specifica- 
ons cannot apply to all high schools because schools should 
Vary in certain respects according to the needs of the com- 
munities they serve. I should have to have information about 
the kind of community the school was serving before I could 
Set up detailed criteria for a satisfactory school . 3 

he road to better schools which I have described in my 
Report, The American High School T oday, might be 
Considered merely a widening, straightening, and improve- 
ment of the present rather overgrown and winding lane 
along which most children wander. What I am calling for is 
Immediate action to improve the high school. Without sac- 
Tificing what we have gained by providing full-time education 
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for all (or almost all) American youth, and without retreat- 
ing from our belief in the importance of education for 
Citizenship, I believe we can remake our public schools 
so that they will provide an education suitable for the times 
in which we live. What we need is to persuade not only 
certain reluctant educators, but many indifferent parents, 
that there is a desperate national need for certain types of 
people with certain highly developed skills. Public school 
officials, the teachers, and the entire community ought to 
join in issuing locally a national call to the talented youth 
to use their school years to develop their talents to the full. 
Both in terms of their own good and in terms of the welfare 
of the nation, the case is clear. 

Let me postpone until the next chapter a discussion of the 
type of program an academically talented or highly gifted 
Student ought to be urged to take. Allow me also to post- 
Pone a consideration of the role of guidance officers, the 
requirements for a diploma, and many other important de- 
tails pertaining to high school education. As I have already 
indicated, a discussion of American public secondary educa- 
tion makes sense only if one bears in mind the type of com- 
munity the school in question seeks to serve. And I shall 
describe later two quite different types of communities an 
their problems. Furthermore, the remedial measures which 
must be taken to overcome many of the shortcomings of our 
high schools (assuming they are of sufficient size) are measures 
Which must be decided locally by the school board and the 
Professional staff. "That there is much that a citizen can do at 
the ocal level to improve the schools, I hope to demonstrate 

Y in later pages, In this chapter, I wish to direct attention 
to problems that are essentially state or national problems 
and, aboye all, to urge the importance of establishing a na- 
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tional feeling of urgency which must be the basic driving 
force for local work. 

Is there a danger that, in our worries about technological 
competition with the Soviet empire, we shall overstress the 
importance of science and mathematics, propel too large a 
Taction of our academically talented youth into science, 
Pure and applied? Yes, there is such a danger clearly. But 
the very diversity of our school pattern and the fact that 
there are 4000 high schools of sufficient size — almost all of 
them independent of each other — provide a large margin of 
safety which otherwise might not exist. There is a real 
danger, I am certain, of bright boys specializing in mathe- 
matics and science in high school to the neglect of the study 
of English, history, and foreign language. We need engineers 
who are first-rate engineers (and that means with capacity to 
handle mathematics); we also need engineers, however, who 
can write English, who understand human problems, who 
are broadly educated. And this broad education should 
Start in the high school years. et $ 

Are we educating enough engineers or scientists? This is 
Not an easy question to answer, and it is closely related to 
another equally difficult question — namely: Are we using 
effectively those who are well trained? As I have traveled 
around the country, more than one person has spoken 
about rumors that companies with large government con- 
tracts were hiring more engineers and scientists than they, in 
fact, need. Now I know, from my experience as Deputy 

irector of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
Ment during World War II, how difficult it is to get mean- 
ingful information about the use of scientific manpower. I 
am sure that those in Washington who have the responsibility 
in these matters are aware of the importance of the effective 
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use of our engineers and scientists. Whether or not new 
measures should be devised to put more pressure on gov- 
vernment contractors to prevent waste of our human re- 
Sources is a question that might well be considered by some 
group in the Pentagon, 

Those who write alarmingly about our failure to keep pace 
With the Soviet Union in the output of trained scientists 
often appear to be sounding a new note of isolationism. Yet 
only the united free nations can possibly hope to hold in 
check Soviet ambitions, Let NATO go to pieces, for example, 
and militarily we are in an exposed and critically dangerous 
position. But we must not be united just militarily; pese 
nomically, the free half of the divided world is a unit an 
table. If another global depression were to take 
Place comparable to that of the early '3o's, the Soviets 
would take over all of Europe; it would be the equivalent 
of a catastrophic military defeat, 

We should thin 
thinking in terms 
tions. Do we do 
Scientists? Rarely, 
the present and pr 
and applied, in th 


nion and its satellites. Yet these are the figures that are 
Significant, or should be. I say “should be,” for we hope 
those in Washington who are continually struggling to ae 
full cooperation with our allies on the development an 
Manufacture of weapons will succeed. eM 

One may hazard the guess that if our present engineering 
Schools were full to capacity with top-flight students, we 
Would be directing about the right number of able young- 
sters into careers so vital to the welfare of our highly 
industrialized nation. But, in addition to those with degrees 
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In engineering, we need many highly trained and competent 
People whose skills are just as vital as tbe skills of those 
Who sit at a desk all day and figure out calculations. I refer 
to the vast number who combine manual skills with intel- 
lectual skills in a whole spectrum of occupations. The devel- 
opment of new courses in high school for starting boys on 
Careers in such fields as electronics is an educational prob- 
lem which warrants our attention. So, too, is the expansion of 
Vocational instruction in grades thirteen and fourteen in two- 
Year colleges, I mention these obvious matters because a few 
of the critics of our public schools who have been vocal 
in the last fifteen months talk as though they wished to 
throw out of the high school all vocational courses. To 
my mind, they are completely wrong. In the high schools I 
have visited, these courses were of great importance. I know 
of schools in the suburbs of many cities where, from a 
National standpoint, it might be desirable to introduce such 
Courses, but the parents will not hear of it. In these suburbs, 
too many families insist that their children must study only 
academic subjects and go to college, irrespective of the 
aptitude of the boy or girl in question. Such families present 
a problem to counselors, principals, and teachers. To suggest, 
aS some critics of our schools have, that the comprehen- 
Siveness of all our high schools be as limited as that of 
Certain suburban schools is to make a suggestion dangerous 
to the security of our nation." 

The nation today needs to mobilize and educate as fully 
as possible those whose talents will enable them to be pro- 
€ssional people and those whose developed skills are indis- 
Pensable to our highly mechanized society. But an even 
more fundamental need is the need for an enlightened, pub- 
ic-spirited, and stable electorate and, within each state and 
ach community, men and women who can exercise wise 
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leadership. Every educator is committed to the belief that 
what happens in our schools and colleges affects to a con- 
siderable degree the attitudes of the next generation. With 
this in mind, in the depression years when Fascism and 
Nazism were sweeping over Italy and Germany and Com- 
munism was winning adherents in France, Americans were 
primarily concerned with strengthening democracy here 
at home. Educators were busily discussing ways in which the 
Schools could develop an understanding of our democracy 
and a loyalty to American traditions. Education for citizen- 
Ship was Spoken of as perhaps the most significant function 
of secondary education. As a consequence of this effort, 
almost every competent foreign observer recognizes that we 
do a better job in the United States in educating all our 
youth for citizenship than does any other nation. Perhaps 
this is so merely because well over eighty percent of our 
youth complete at least the first ten grades. But no one 
should minimize the time and energy that have been devoted 
to the development of the type of social studies which, it is 
hoped, will provide an understanding of American democracy: 
Nor should one ignore the significance of the organization 
of student activities directed to the same end. We would be 
foolish, indeed, if we were to discard what has been achieved 
along the line I have just indicated merely because we 
Were dissatisfied with some aspects of our secondary edu- 
cation, 
. Too many people, both laymen and educators, tend to put 
™ opposition the education of the future members of the 
Professions and the education of the others. Nothing could 
€ More contrary to the spirit of our American schools and 
Colleges, Under our flexible American system, at least thirty 
Percent of an age group are proceeding with education 
SYond the high school. Leaders in many walks of life will 
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come from this large group; however, leaders of many com- 
Munities and many national activities will come from the 
even larger group who complete their formal education 
upon graduation from high school. Some people are far 
too ready to equate the phrase “leading citizens” with the 
Words “professional men and women.” Many highly im- 
Portant citizens have not been, and will not be in the future, 
Professional people. Their significance as leaders may develop 
only in later life and often quite unexpectedly. Unlike some 
older nations, we are a fluid society, a relatively classless 
Society, and not one in which status is determined once and 
or all at an early age. 

It is because of the importance of leaders of all sorts of 
Organizations that we lay so much stress in our schools on 
education for citizenship. Each boy or girl in school ir- 
Téspective of academic ability or vocational goal is not only 
3 future voter, but a potential leader on a local, state, or 
national level. There is no antithesis between providing a 
Sound general education for all ‘American youth and im- 
Proving the training of the academically talented. Everyone 
in a good high school receives an academic education aimed 
at providing the basis for his or her active and intelligent 
Participation in a democratic society. English, history; and the 
Other social studies are the core of such a program. How 
these subjects are presented to the entire student body is of 
Utmost importance to the future of our society. And I have 
Seen excellent work in all these areas. . 

I think particularly of twelfth-grade classes 1n the problems 
9f American democracy which I have attended. In these 
Classes, boys and girls with widely different. vocational goals 
and very diverse academic abilities were discussing current 
Political problems and thus learning the ways of democracy. 

also found other more direct ways of learning about the 
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democratic process through the use of homerooms and their 
relation to student councils. In some schools, each room 
(again a cross section of the school) elected representatives 
who reported the action of the student council to their 
Constituents (the pupils in the homerooms) and were often 
subjected to cross examination. I suppose that if I were 
forced to name one single consequence which I hoped might 
result from the education for citizenship in our schools, I 
should say it would be the development of a critical judg- 
ment regarding those who were to handle affairs of govern- 
ment, 

If our high school graduates have learned to judge shrewdly 
those who appeal for their votes, they will have learned one 
of the most important lessons as far as the future welfare 
of our nation is concerned. This applies to those elected to 
office at the local, state, and national levels. Because of the 
nature of the world we live in and the dangers that lie 
ahead, our future voters need to know enough about inter- 
national affairs to tell the difference between a windy dema- 
gogue and a statesman. We enjoy the benefits of a free 
country governed by representative government. Vital de- 
cisions at the national level cannot be made directly by 2 
citizen. How to develop intelligent discrimination in future 
Voters is one of the most challenging educational questions 
facing those responsible for the social studies in the high 
schools of the nation, 

el conclude this discussion of the impact of the world 

Situation on public education by returning to the complex 
and difficult question of federal aid. Does the national need 
Tequire that Congress annually appropriate large sums for 
the general Support of the public schools in many, if not all, 

€ States? The question is not new. As I indicated in the 
Closing Paragraph of the preceding chapter, bills for federal 
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ad for public schools have been introduced into every 
session of Congress for many years. What is new is the more 
Widespread recognition by national leaders that, because 
of the grim kind of world in which we live, the nation as a 
Whole cannot be oblivious to the shocking inadequacy of 
Many, many of its schools. Of course, by no means all the 
inadequacies are a consequence of a lack of money, but I 
Could name community after community where the high 
School can be made satisfactory only by increasing the ex- 
Penditure per pupil. And I am referring to schools of suffi- 
Clent size, . 
ere is the money to come from? As I explained in the 
ast chapter, the real estate basis for local taxes has proven 
totally inadequate; in one form or another, funds collected 
Y state taxes are now going to help the local school dis- 
tricts, A number of studies have shown that there is a group 
of some half-dozen or so states (mostly in the South) in 
Which the resources are insufficient to Suppo 
Schools under any imaginable burden of local and state taxa- 
lon. Indeed, a number of these states are NOW taxing the 
inhabitants more drastically in support of the schools than is 
the case in most of the richer states. These facts, which have 
Dot changed substantially over a period of years, Were the 
asis of the main features of Senator Taft’s federal aid 
l which was an equalization proposal combined with a 
Per capita grant for all the states. While the case is strong 
Sr using the federal taxing power 
tom the more wealthy states into the co 


Would have supported the equa 


: l (that is, the provision that W 
ral money for a relatively few states) were not con- 
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vinced as to the justice or wisdom of the per capita grant 
which involved some money flowing to every state. 

Since World War II, the proponents of large annual grants 
of federal money for general support of the public schools 
have tended to stress the need for funds in all the states. 
The needs of the few very poor states are not so often 
underlined.?? Three basic statements can be made to support 
the proposition that annually large sums derived from federal 
income and corporate taxes should be allocated to all (or 
almost all) states for the general purposes of the public 
schools. First, there is an overriding national interest in the 
education of all American children; this interest is underlined 
by population mobility and is more vital than ever before 
because of our struggle with Soviet imperialism. Second, in 
all the states there are many school districts which, even if 
they are large enough, are not performing the educational 
tasks they should because of lack of money. Third, in almost 
all states the present arrangement for combining local and 
State taxes is inadequate because the state is not in a position 
to allocate sufficient funds. Furthermore, in a number of 
States, including some of the more wealthy, there is little 
likelihood that the situation will improve in the immediate 
future because it appears that the state taxing machinery has 
been grinding to a halt. 
Putting these three statements together, one can conclude 
that the federal government must use its taxing power tO 
Supplement the state taxing power in all or almost all states; 
So that sufficient money is available at the state capital to 
assist local districts, It has been proposed that Congress appro- 
Priate money directly to the states for the general use O 

© Public schools, the method of distribution within the 
sate t be left to each state to determine. Two questions 
arise at once, First, leaving aside the dire straits of a few 
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Very poor states, what are the chances that without congres- 
Sional appropriation the states themselves can raise the money 
for the requisite improvement of the schools? Second, what 
formula is to be employed in distributing the federal funds, 
and can such a formula be devised and maintained year by 
Year without the executive branch of the federal government 
as well as congressional committees becoming heavily in- 
Volved in public school affairs? , 
Let me consider the first question. One has to consider 
the order of magnitude of the sums involved. If the costs 
Per pupil are to remain constant over the next decade, it 
Seems probable that almost all the wealthier states will raise 
the money to meet the educational needs. These needs would, 
Under this assumption, only correspond to the increased 
School population. On the other hand, if the costs per pupil 
Should be increased considerably, another situation 1s at hand. 
€ Costs per pupil depend to a large degree on (a) the level 


of teachers salaries, (b) the size of the instructional staff. 


hese COsts per pupil vary widely from district to district 
are nearly 


Within a state, and the average costs in some states 
three times as much as in others." Leaving aside for the mo- 
Ment the question of the level of teachers’ salaries, I am sure 


that higher costs per pupil are required in many schools I have 


Visited because the needed reforms require an increase in the 


total instructional staff. For example, the number of Eng- 
Sh teachers should be increased in many instances, ee that 
there is one teacher for every one hundred pupils. The 


addition of a third and fourth year of a foreign language 


(needed in so many schools) may necessitate the addition 


of another foreign language teacher. Rarely do the schools 
have visited have enough full-time counselors. With such 


Considerations in mind, I cannot agree with those who con- 
, F 


clude that no substantial increase 1m the cost per pupil is 
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required in many states. On the contrary, my estimate 1S 
that a considerable amount of money in almost all states 
should flow from the state capital to the local districts to 
supplement the funds raised at the local level. 

There can be no doubt as to the necessity for increasing 
the size of the teaching staff in many schools. Indeed, I am 
ready to accept the recommendation of the Educational 
Policies Commission 15 that there should be fifty on the 
instructional staff for every one thousand pupils in the school 
system. (This number includes administrators and counselors, 
as well as classroom teachers.) I am also prepared to argue 
with anyone as to the necessity of raising teachers’ salaries, 
Particularly in certain states, The average salary of the in- 
structional staff in the public schools in 1958-59 was estimated 
at $4935, and it varied from region to region from a low of 
$3882 in the Southeast to a high of $5992 in the Far West- 
New York was the top rate with $6300; Mississippi was at 
the bottom with $3200. The estimated average salary of class- 
Toom teachers was $4775, or 97 percent of the total instruc- 
tional staff average. About 17.5 percent of the teachers were 
paid less than $3500; 34-4 percent between $3500 and $4500; 
?7-9 percent between $4500 and $5500; and 20.2 percent more 
than $5500. In other words, 80 percent of the classroom teach- 
ers were paid less than $ 5500.19 

No one can look at Such a set of figures and not come to 
the conclusion that a drastic change in teachers’ salaries 15 
needed in at least many states. Such statistics, however, do 
Not tell the whole story, Though a minimum salary scale 1$ 
often set by the state legislature or the state board of educa- 
“on, the rate of promotion and, hence, the average salary of 
an Instructional staff will vary greatly from one community 
to another within a state. Moreover, granting that occasionally 
the salary floor for beginning teachers is competitive with 
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other professions, there is no question that the salary ceiling 
!5 much too low, that able college graduates can do better 
elsewhere in the long run (though some people would chal- 
enge this last statement as far as women are concerned). It 
can be argued that the differences in the cost of living are 
sufficiently great from one area of the country to another, or 
even from one town to another within a state, so that some 
Variation in salary scale is to be expected. This may well be 
So, but this fact does not obscure the need for a great increase 
In the teachers’ salaries in almost all the states. To my mind, 
cach state should answer this question: Is the salary schedule 
11 the state sufficiently high to attract into and hold within 
us teaching profession able young people in competition with 
other professions? I believe the answer to this question i 
*'Most all states would be an emphatic “no.” 
Ssuming the need for increased instructional staff and a 
arge Upgrading of teachers’ salaries, we can try and estimate 
the total national “educational deficit,” so to speak, as far as 
€ public schools are concerned. I have seen estimates based 
9n the assumptions that beginning teacher salaries through- 
Sut the nation should average $4500 and that the per pupil cur- 
Tent expenditure should average at least twelve percent of 
© beginning salary. Starting with these assumptions, one 
Calculates 4 er pupil enrolled expenditure of $540 and 
Sat F should be spending 


ring like eight billion dollars more for our public 
e M . . 


il receipt of state and local gover 
On, the co d increase 1S 

ntemplated incr : 
* only source of such money, many a i5 ge Aap 
Šovernment, But the annual appropriation Dy Mongress o 
ncrease of nearly 


S 
ue a sum of money would represent an 7 it 
€n percent in the federal budget. What 1$ contemp. ated is 


formidable indeed.!? 
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the annual appropriation by Congress towards the general 
maintenance of public schools of an amount somewhat 
larger than that appropriated in 1958 for the Mutual Security 
Program and the Atomic Energy Commission combined.” To 
imagine that recurring appropriations of this magnitude can 
be made without careful budgeting on the part of the ad- 
Ministration seems to me to be the equivalent of imagining 
completely irresponsible government. Careful budgeting will 
mean, in turn, a strong executive agency which must have 
access to a mass of factual information about the education 
situation in every state. The agency responsible for submitting 
the annual estimate to the Bureau of the Budget and then 
supporting the proposals before Congress will have no easy 
task, 

Proponents of a flat grant and various equalization form- 
ulas will have to argue their cases from time to time, if not 
each year. The educational committees of the House an 
Senate will have every reason to examine into details © 
curricula and school organization, much as committees ° 
the state legislatures now do from time to time. Certainly, 
a new chapter in American public education will havé 
opened.” It would not be accurate to describe the resulting 
Situation as federal control of our public schools, but We 
should certainly have a powerful federal influence adde 
to the present influence of the central authority in each state 
Whether such federal influence in the long run would be 
beneficial or detrimental can be argued; much would depe? 
on the tradition which would be developed in the first years 
of the congressional grant. The one thing that seems to me 
Certain is that at present no one is wise enough to forese? 
all the consequences of a large annual congressional appro" 
Pfiation to the states for the use of the public schools. 

et, however fearful one may be of the consequences 
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of openi è 
im dad E > La chapter in public education I have just 
to allowin s to me there is only one other alternative 
factory "d bes schools to remain in their present unsatis- 
structure of ies That is a radical revision of the tax 
difficulty ar e states and the federal government. The basic 
brons ro in certain states is that the legislatures, 
tax bills to wore another, have refused to pass the necessary 
What the m ore the state finances to a healthy condition. 
tion in all 5 eine of massive federal aid to public educa- 
cause of a bea all states are saying, 1n effect, is that be- 
cli kdown of state political machinery, our schools 
ers. We mu are ae As a consequence, the nation suf- 
akene m st, therefore, use the federal taxing power to 
(milia oney in many states and return this money to 
ing aside d rmarked for the use of the public schools. Leav- 
he difficulty of finding an equitable formula for the 


IStributi 
i : p z 
on of this money 22—and the flat grant idea does 


hot r 
eco: r : ; : 
mmend itself to me — history shows 1t will not be 
d action. There- 


fasy t 

o : 

ois. Puma Congress to take the require 
, . » 
orough exploration of the use in one way or an- 


Other 
o . 
f the power of Congress to cajole or coerce the 


States j 
in : : : : 
to putting their own financial houses in order seems 


tom 
€ well worth the effort.” 


a d tna decade, one of three tł € ; 
Prove eee er our state taxing machinery will have to im- 
Start is tically in many states, or Congress will have to 
lbid annual appropriations for public schools, or pub- 
Still at th ion in many states will deteriorate OT, at best, stand 

€ present unsatisfactory level. If education 1s as vital 


to P 
ur survival in this deeply divided world as I have por- 
pinion throughout the 


av £6 
i. it in this chaper, leaders of © 
» to my mind, should be pondering these alternatives. 


r 


e things seems to me in- 
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In the first chapter of this volume, I have sketched the 
governmental framework within which we operate a vast 
number of tax-supported schools. In the succeeding chapter 
I suggested that since we are living in a world quite dif- 
ferent from that which existed in the 1920's Or 1930'S 
there is a new national interest in the adequacy of out 
schools. Because of the nature of our struggle with Soviet 
imperialism, many Americans feel we can no longer tolerate 
the kind of education which might have been considered ade- 
quate a generation earlier and which is to be found in many 
schools today. Thousands of high schools do not even offer 
the kind of instruction which challenges the academically 
talented students and which is essential for our future pro" 
fessional leaders. To a large extent, this particular inade- 
quacy reflects the attempts of communities to operate high 
Schools that are too small. To cure this situation, as I have 
pointed out, action by state legislatures is required. The 
entire citizenry of some states must be awakened to the 
necessity for radical reform in order that the states in ques 
tion may not be delinquent in their duty to the nation. 
‘most all states, further constructive action by the state 
legislature is required in order to provide an adequate state 

ontribution to the finances of many relatively impoverishe 

tricts, Here, as in the case of the reduction of the number 
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ul high schools through consolidation, the voters in 
Eus e must be keenly conscious of the national necessity 
zen + schools. Indeed, as I indicated in the concluding 
one ^ the last chapter, the entire body of American citi- 
chan i face up to the necessity of either some drastic 
s E the federal and state taxing systems or the federal 
a geese becoming involved in public education on 
zen vi and very large scale. In short, an American citi- 
ive ur concerned with improving education (as I be- 
at all should be) has opportunities for effective action 
: oth the national and state levels. But perhaps his most 
ee effective approach to the problem of prodding 
Cha; Schools is as a member of a local community. his 
Ee therefore, is addressed to the increasing number of 
Sc E women who are anxious to improve their local 
Lois x first requisite for such an undertaking is an wd 
Sys he problems faced by those who administer a schoo 
Stem. And to obtain an insight one must understand some- 
ng of the complexities of the American pattern. 

devoted to the shortcom- 
en of our public schools by the media of mass communi- 
©n in the last few years has tended to confuse the layman. 

in critics. The basis of the 


complaints was hardly new; indeed, to those of us who 
i the 


Es Provide an attentive audience. Criticism of public edu- 
hools, was good copy. In 
and the beginning 


speaker attacked the 
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An historian with a sociological bias or a sociologist with 
historical training could write an interesting article about 
the sudden burst of highly critical interest in public educa- 
tion which occurred in the fall of 1957. The alarm caused by 
the military implications of Sputnik was combined with 
chagrin that the Soviets appeared to have won a scientific 
race. To the alarm and chagrin was added the impact of 
reports on Soviet education. By a strange coincidence, highly 
favorable reports about Soviet education were published 
almost at the same time as the Russian triumphs in rocketing 
began to disturb the public mind. To be sure, the news about 
Soviet education, unlike the reports about Sputnik, did not 
represent a sudden dramatic turn of affairs. People had been 
Writing for several years about the extraordinarily rapid 
development of Soviet education; reports on the number 0 
Scientists and engineers being educated on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain had been publicized in the United States 3n 
connection with a campaign to encourage more young Amer- 
lcans to study science and engineering. But the publication 
of an official U.S, Office of Education report on the ten-year 
schools of the Soviet Union served to dramatize the way the 
Russians had organized their system of education.? Compari- 
Sons with American secondary education were quickly made, 
and the contrast appeared to put the United States schools 1 
à most unfavorable light, All of which provided good ammu- 
nition for those who for years had been shooting at the pro- 
E of education and the administrators of the public 

chools, 


d future historian of American education will surely 
Ty, One question about the episode I have just described. 


x e will wonder why those who were responsible for the 
“supported schools appeared to be so vulnerable to the 


violent attacks; why the public seemed so ready to believe 
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os Worst about their schools. For years we had been prais- 
s ede wonderful system of free schools providing 
loc y for all through the high school and, for many, 
of al the college years. And then suddenly, as in a fit 
wh ger, the American public seemed to be repudiating the 
ole adventure. I have overdrawn the picture, admittedly, 
pa least one distinguished foreign visitor with whom I 
eoim saw the situation much as I have just described it. 
ne bi the matter with your country?” he; an 
pea ouple of Russian rockets set off a panic: p 
T to be ready to condemn and throw overboard what 
You haye bragged about for years — namely, your tax-sup- 
Ported schools, Such talk shakes the confidence of Europeans 
In the Stability of the American people.” — 
ica ly European friend failed to realize that articulate Amer- 
1 opinion, like the wind, comes in violent gusts and may 
Quickly shift direction. I remember the case of a man named 
i ‘wey, not the philosopher but an admiral, the commander- 
n-chief of the U.S. naval forces in the Spanish War. He 
Was crowned a hero by the American press and a few years 
‘ter violently uncrowned. Today, the reputation of a phi- 
Sopher with the same last name appears to be suffering from 


* simliar turn of the wheel of fortune. However, the willing- 


Ness of citizens to listen to those who have proposed radical 
lained solely in terms 


e . 
of orms of education cannot be exp x 
the fickleness of public opinion. There are several deeper 
is widespread mis- 


Causes Pert : 
i haps the underlying cause r 
pederstanding about the nature of the problems facing school 


ards and school administrators. To a considerable degree, 

elieve this misunderstanding Cn be dissipated. At all 

3 nts, it is one of the purposes of this chapter to make an 
rt in that direction. 

he lack of understanding is b 
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those who stand outside the teaching profession. Indeed, : 
the ranks of the educators had presented a solid front, 
think the violent critics of public education would have 
hardly received a hearing. The truth of the matter is vs 
some of the most virulent attacks on the American high 
Schools have come from within the profession itself n 
professors in universities. If a citizen hears the public hig d 
Schools condemned by a professor, he is strongly incline 
to believe the professor must be right. The layman we 
regard professors with suspicion when they talk about iae 
tics or economics, but surely a teacher in a university de 
to know whether the high schools are good or bad. z 
a consequence of this attitude, one may encounter a pus 
Who is satisfied with the local high school yet is quite W. A 
ing to believe the worst about the national situation becaus 
he has read an article by Professor X. -— 
University teachers who are highly critical of public er 
ondary education are to be found in the faculties of p 
and sciences and in the professional schools, but mot in t gt 
schools of education, In fact, for two generations, in t : 
every university, there has been little except hostility » 
tween the faculty of education and the other hon 
Nearly twenty years ago, I ventured to speak frankly ae 
this matter at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding jea 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and entered a le 
for a “Truce Among Educators.” è At that time, one ga 
quently heard the joke that 120th Street — the ae gin 
Street Separating Teachers College from the rest of Colum 1 
Diversity — was the widest street in the world. I was Hob 
not long ago by one of the younger professors at Teac he 
College that the street had narrowed perceptibly in the la 
ten years. I have heard reports from other campuses whic 


3 I s I 
Point in the same direction.^ But there is always a time lag 
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In public affairs. If a truce has been finally declared among 
the educators in some universities, many alumni will prob- 
ably not yet have heard the news. They may recall only the 
College years and the way that the English, or history, or 
chemistry professor used to rail against his colleagues in the 
School of education. : 
Nearly five years ago a committee of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences issued a report entitled “On the 
onflict Between the ‘Liberal Arts’ and the ‘Schools of Edu- 
Cation.” [t opens with the sentence, “During the recent 
Past the criticism of our public schools and our institutions 
or the training of teachers has assumed a degree of vehem- 
ence which, whether justified or not, reveals dangerous 
Schisms in the cultural life of the nation.” And towards the 
end of the report, which is largely an excellent historical ac- 
Count of the development of the tensions, the authors state: 
E i : defend- 
here exists among a considerable number of the » 
SIS of the liberal arts a shocking ignorance of the soci 
Problems with which the modern school is confronted. ea 
sequently, these professors attack many of the most is - 
Meant endeavors of our public schools on the basis o 4 
oe quate and fallacious criteria. Certainly the capacity © 
nking is one of the supreme criteria of man; it can never 
© sufficiently cultivated. Yet, our modern schools were in 
RO Postion to apply this criterion as 


tists and artists’), our 
ger of collapse. It would 
nd futility the great 


Majority of this nation, including 4 considerable number of 


Versity instructors. . .- 
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1 “To repeat: though criticism is needed, there is no salva- 
tion in the present fashionable tendency to attack the public 
school system by the use of incommensurate criteria, forget- 
ung completely that this school system — whatever its ob- 
vious defects — has been for about a hundred years the most 
important instrument in the amalgamation of millions of 
poor immigrants and native citizens. As a matter of fact, this 
great achievement has been made possible largely by the use 
of methods severely criticized by outsiders. Without an at 
tempt at understanding the complexity of a school system 
Which at the same time should fulfill the demands of equal- 
ity and of quality, of justice and differentiation, of democracy 
and of an elite within this democracy — and without under- 
going the difficult task of relating developments in educa- 
tion to broad changes in our social cultural pattern — with- 
out such endeavors on all sides, there can be no productive 


E 


discussion." 5 


"Without an attempt at understanding the complexity of a 
school system . . . there can be no productive discussion. 
I should amend this statement slightly to read as follows 
Without an understanding of the complexities of public 
education resulting from the diversities of American com- 
Euntes; there can be no productive discussion of the short- 
comings of our tax-supported schools.” What are the com- 
plexities; what are the diversities I have in mind? They 9/€ 
related primarily to those factors influencing American pub- 
ke education which are a consequence of the total soci 
Political, and economic structure of our society — a. struc 
ture which varies in some significant details from state to state 
and town to town. ! 
frig fee professors of the liberal arts and many of er 
id a A discuss school problems as though schools op a 
€ stratosphere — that is, in a social vacuum. 
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be sure, it is a convenient fiction to assume all children enter 
school with the same interests, abilities, preconceived ideas, 
and return to homes that are culturally identical. It is even 
More convenient to assume that a community has no inter- 
E EP school except as an institution for developing An 
inum Powers. If one needed an example to illustrate the 

ciency of such premises about education, what 1s 
ipsis south of the Mason-Dixon Line would provide 

amatic case.? 

Er md be easy to multiply examples illustrating what 

„be the starting point of any discussion about public 
education — namely, the proposition that the schools in any 
Society operate within the framework determined by that 


s Ps " 
Ociety. Talk about school problems which ignores the frame 


Work of Society or, by wishful thinking, replaces the real 
he best is frivolous, at the 


S mework with an illusory one at the »' i 
orst is dangerous. The framework is in part legal, govern 
mental, formal; in part, it is extra-legal, determined by local 
traditions, customs, by economic and social considerations, 
and, above all, by family attitudes. 
ae et me be concrete and ask the reader | 
‘gination to a high school which I visited not ong ago. 
"4s located in a district of a medium-sized city where the 


Tents are low and where, in periods of recession, the un- 


‘mployment is high. The school is attended primarily by 
: y a few who come 


Tom Who live in the district but also by a f 
Me distance to enroll in certain of the vocational programs, 
Which have a good reputation. Less than ten percent of 
those enrolled desire to enter a college on graduation, though 
More than one four-year institution. is located in the city 
and offers free tuition. Not many more than this small frac- 
ton of the student body have the ability to handle satis- 
actorily the usual twelfth-grade course in physics, trigo- 
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nometry, or a foreign language. And the more able students 
(about ten percent) are, for the most part, enrolled in these 
courses. 

The vocational courses are well staffed and well supported 
and cover a wide range. A girl can go a long way towards 
becoming an expert in stenography, in office practice work, 
in running a beauty parlor, in catering and professional cook- 
ing; boys on graduation will have completed the equivalent 
of one year of apprentice work in auto mechanics, airplane 
mechanics, tool and die work, metal work, and similar trades- 
All the students, irrespective of their elective programs, are 
devoting half their time to the improvement of their sk 
in reading and writing, to the study of some mathematics 
and science, history, political science, the elements of eco- 
nomics, and to a discussion of current problems. Many, 
not all, are benefiting from the courses in art and music aD! 
are learning something about the ways of a democracy by 
the operation of clubs and other extra-curricular activities: 

he vocational courses for a vast majority represent the 
vital core of the school program.’ They represent something 
related directly to the ambitions of the boys and girls an 
their parents, | 

I often wonder if those who inveigh against vocation? 
Courses in our high schools have ever visited the kind © 
school I have just been describing. I wonder if they have eve 
talked to conscientious teachers in such a school and cam 
Vassed the possibility of substituting a sequence of coun’ 
In mathematics, chemistry, physics, and foreign languag‘ 
for the vocational elective programs. If they have and $ 
Persist in saying that a school should be concerned only 
with “mental discipline” or developing intellectual powers 

ew conclusions have been quite different from my OW®- 

Second illustration of the effect of outside influences 0” 
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a school and I am through with my examples of community 
diversity, Again, let me take the reader on an imaginary 
Journey to visit a school I know which is by no means 
unique, either in its setting or its organization. It is located 
in an area of the type which is usually referred to as a 
igh-income residential district. The families who send their 
ea to this school have very different ambitions for 
5 offspring from those of the families living 1n the city 
Chool district I first described. There are no skilled work- 
Men who wish their sons to follow in their footsteps. Most 
h the parents are professional people; 
€ption they assume their children m 
Ome are very specific about the college t 


Must enter, And, if the college in question is 1 
ion in the senior 


Gea in the lower gud pert 

ability which no amount of stu c 

"ecognizes tme even if perfectly acceptable, the boy or girl 

a pon may not be accepted because of the limited size 
e college freshman class. 

n part a a mal of the cultural habits of the parents, 
the number of slow readers in this school 1s smaller than 
in the other school I just portrayed; the fraction of the 
Student body who can effectively handle mathematics and 
Oreign language is much Jarger.? Nevertheless, a con- 
Siderable number of the boys and girls have the greatest 

ifficulty with eleventh- and twelfth-grade mathematics and 
Science and can progress only very slowly in the study of 
a foreign language. In these cases, parental ambition often 
Cutruns student ability. As a result, in this school there is 
an experienced counselor whose full-time job it 1s to locate 
Colleges with sufficiently low standards to admit even those 
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who, in terms of national norms of scholastic aptitude, are 
in the third quarter of the high school population. Over 
the years, this counselor has been most successful.? 
, I might note parenthetically that one of the factors lead- 
Ing to the present highly vocal discontent with public edu- 
cation has been the increasing demands of parents in cer- 
tain suburbs for a purely academic curriculum for all their 
children. A generation ago the equivalent of many of these 
families would have sent their children to private schools. 
he income tax and a greater number of children have 
forced more than one family to rely on public education 4S 
the means of getting a son or daughter into a particular 
college. Thirty years ago a similar family would have turned 
to a private boarding school or day school which had the 
reputation of being a good college-preparatory school. In 
those days colleges were not overburdened with applicants; 
the admission policies were such that a boy or girl with 
less than average academic ability, by hard work and skill- 
ful coaching, could pass the necessary subject-matter exam- 
inations and eventually accumulate the necessary credits for 
admission. I need not stress how different the highly selec- 
tive admission policies of many colleges are today. The 
trouble in some suburban communities is that the parents 
are still thinking in terms of the colleges of their youth. 
They may demand that the school accomplish the impos- 
sible — namely, transform a boy or girl with little academic 
talent into a brilliant pupil; and, if frustrated by the actual 
Situation, they are only too ready to blame the superintend- 
rs or the principal, or the school board, or probably all 
ee, 
we ^ intelligent about his local situation, a citizen must 
i da Some degree the needs of the community in regar 
tional education. He has to make an effort to see 
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the schools as serving the children of all the families, not 
just his own and his friends’ children. An important clue 
to vocational needs is the percentage of high school gradu- 
ates who, year after year, enter an institution of higher 
learning, Clearly, there is not much demand for vocational 
Courses in the suburban school I just described because of 
the large fraction of students going on to college. In re- 
gard to specific vocational offerings, one must know the 
nds of jobs available to those who wish to go to work 
full time immediately on graduation, for vocational work 
1n high school must be related to employment possibilities"? 
hether or not local opportunities for part- OT full-time 
education in a two-year college are available is another mat- 
ter of great importance, because the relation of the commu- 
uty college (if one exists) to the high school may affect 
to some degree the organization of the high school work, 
“specially in vocational areas.’ In short, a variety pfigtiestions 
must be answered before a citizen is in a position to discuss 
Hiis highly controversial subject of the extent and kinds of 
Practical and vocational courses (if any) which should be 
included in the curriculum of the high school | 
hatever may be a citizen's considered opinion, after 
Careful study, as to the need for more or fewer vocational 
Offerings in the local high school, he is almost certain to have 
Strong opinions about the nonvocational work. He will have 


tead so much about the failure of the American high schools 
to challenge the able student that he is on the alert to dis- 


Cover whether or not the criticism js valid in his own home- 
town, 

Firs ; rse O 
t, one must ascertain the COU 
School. For example, is it possible for a -— to pursue 
the study of a foreign language for four years??? Are twelfth- 


grade courses in mathematics, Physics, and chemistry avail- 
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able every year? (There are many small high schools k 
which this is not the case.) Second, a constructive critic 0 
the school system ought to know the minimum m 
ments for a high school diploma. To my mind, they shou 
include the study of English each of four years, the study 
of social studies for at least three of the four years, an 
at least one year each of mathematics and natural s a 
Third, one should try to find out whether the exit 
Who have the ability to carry courses in advanced mat a 
matics, science, and a foreign language as well as in ee 
and social studies are, in fact, electing such a full "mia 
Program. Not until a person is in possession of at least rc n j 
much information is he in a position to pass even a first judg 
ment on a school system. : 

The third item I have just listed presents difficulties, m 
unlike the first two, such information is usually not e 
able. This fact I discovered in connection with my. stu rà 
of the comprehensive high school to which I have alrea T 
referred so often. Without some knowledge of what kin d 
of students are electing what sorts of courses, one ud 
make meaningful Statements about a school Every cam 
board, I believe, should ask the superintendent to reque 
the high school principal to prepare an academic en 
of each graduating class. Fach student's actual program 10 
four years, together with a measure of his ot her ud 
academic ability as measured by a scholastic aptitude pe 
Should be recorded on a card.* The individual cards with i 
Students! names should be kept highly confidential, of course 
But a Summary of the results should be published each s 

ince tests of mathematical and verbal aptitude given in t x 

Ower grades are a rough measure of each student's inr 
tes, the published summary should show what md 
age of the Potentially abler students had elected vario 
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Sequences of courses. For example, in one high school from 
Which I obtained an academic inventory, at least half the 
boys whose test scores placed them in the top fifteen per- 
Cent of the high school population on a national basis (the 
academically talented) had elected four years of mathe- 
Matics, three years of science, and four years of foreign lan- 
Suage, on top of the required four years of English and 
three years of social studies. By way of contrast, in an- 
other ‘school far fewer than half the boys in the same 
Category had elected as much as four years of mathematics, 
Just over a half had elected as much as three years of science, 
only a small percentage had studied a foreign language 
more than two years.’ I have referred to the programs of 
~°YS only because under our present social mores engineer- 
wg, science, and medicine are almost exclusively male pre- 
Serves, It is a pity that more able girls are not electing science 
and mathematics in school and college, for careers are open 
i teaching and research, at least, for capable women well 
trained in these subjects. 
sch, he making of an academic inventory doe 
ool board to a policy concerning what 


ibi ilo well adopt a policy vw re 
e to the counselors. And I think as 2 
Sram for the academically talented (the top fifteen percent 


à i ind th 
en a national basis) the board should have 10 hea sai 


Ollowing: four years of English, three years of : 
Studies ritur M» of history), three Years of cd 
Our years of mathematics, and four years of one foreign 


nguage, F ically talented boys, at least, I feel 
this i; 4 idm ger With a seven- or eight-period 
e 


be there is room for art and mu 
cond foreign language might be su 


sic too. For girls, perhaps, 
bstituted for twelfth- 
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grade mathematics or science, but for the boys in this gre e 
a second foreign language, I believe, should be in additio 
to what I have just listed. ho 

To my mind, in every school the guidance officers, w. i 
play such a vital role in a nonselective comprehensive pen 
should urge every pupil whose scholastic aptitude test e 
and work in the lower grades indicate academic talent = 
Start a four-year mathematical sequence and a gonna " 
foreign language sequence. If the boy or girl in quai 
really cannot handle the one subject or the other by a 
time the eleventh grade is reached, then a more we 
elective program may be in order. However, I believe i 
presumption should be that a student whose test scores nt 
the eighth grade place him in the upper fifteen pes 
of the high school population on a national basis is wp 
of studying a wide academic program effectively an ed 
wardingly. In other words, if he is academically € is 
he should develop his talents as fully as possible while h 
young. 

The real issue will not often be an issue to be ree [a 
the school board or the administrative officials — it wil gis 
à community issue. How hard do the parents of the ab, 
Children want their children to work? To what ig sei 
the community Support the efforts of a school ims Ta 
urge the academically talented to take a wide program: irls 
many a school I have been in, the more able boys and p 
complained they could not devote as much time to stu is 
they wished because their evenings were taken up E dir 
tivities arranged by organizations in the community. I o 
cading citizens in such cities really sense the realities n 
the kind of world in which we live, they will be the sp 
Say to the bright boy or girl, “For your own sake and 
the sake of the nation, do your homework.” 
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Anyo e . 
mu Sepa with the facts about the high school 
Standard acade recognize that it is impossible to have one 
impossible if cam curriculum for all pupils. That is, it is 
eign langua E h standards in mathematics, science, and for- 
Tequire Te d are to be maintained. Of course, one can 
exposed to ud pupils with very little academic ability be 
Profit from de subjects but for a high school student to 
Minimum of db exposure he or she must have a certain 
ated experie ity and be prepared to work. The accumu- 

nce of countless teachers demonstrates that the 


Profit 
able study of mathematics beyond elementary algebra 


or the 
study of a foreign language with the objective of 


Mas =i 

such sind; just too difficult for certain 
Should b E is relatively easy, and these 
group — urged to study these subjects. 
: and the line between this group and the academ- 


icall A 
Y talented is hazy — much will depend on the attitudes 
What the educators call 


rtant. No one should 
f this intermediate 

they should study. Given 
il whose academic talent is 


Not y 
>t Very great may, by hard work, be able to keep up with 


pupils. For others, 
are the pupils who 
For an intermediate 


angu, 

a B . 

accomplis But there are limits to what eve 
Plish, as every teacher knows. Any realistic appraisal 


due, Pioblems of secondary education results in the con- 
ith. sc = there must be a wide variety of courses in the 
a oo the reader may ask, if not all pupils can handle 
Sud. academic program, why not require just the bright 
n. dos take the tough courses? To this I would reply: 

? There is no way in a free country by which or- 
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ganized society can require bright children to study hard. 
One can imagine a school assigning all the pupils with an 
LQ. above a certain score to a prescribed, stiff program of 
academic studies, yet what if the students refuse the chal- 
lenge and do not do the work? Drop them from the pro- 
gram? This would keep up standards, but the over-all ob- 
jective would not have been accomplished. The chances are 
that the arbitrary assignment of pupils to such a program 
would cause resentment from some of those who were 
included as well as considerable pressure from parents whose 
children were excluded. As a matter of fact, I can hardly 
conceive of a community agreeing to any such arbitrary an 
deterministic scheme. Some high schools do attempt to pus 
the problem by Setting up a special academic track with 2 
prescribed course of study that a student may elect. How- 
ever, there is no way of insuring that all the able students 
will choose the program and do the work; the decision © 
the student largely depends on the attitudes of the parents 
and counselors and the spirit of the school. Even if, in place 
of a special academic program within a high school, one 
established a series of special selective academic high schools 
(a radical innovation which would take much time), there 
Would be no guarantee that any large fraction of those who 
ought to attend would, in fact, enroll." The more one studies 
the problem of how to develop academic talent through edu- 
cation in a free society, the more one concludes that attempts 
*t Compulsion are not the answer. A climate of opinion must 
€ created which brings forth in each young person a strong 
desire to do his or her best in school. Then the schools musts 
Bn provide the challenging courses and provide a vant 
sit Lae only the academically talented student but eve 

Ih will feel his studies are worthwhile. a 
ave been discussing the necessity for advanced mathe 
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ene science, and foreign languages on an elective basis. 
Tam and social studies, on the other hand, are required 
respe E presented to all or almost all high school scudents ir- 
p ctive of their talents. It would require a long discussion 
? 80 into the basic reasons why the study of English or 
"oed is different from the study of mathematics beyond 
iiim tary algebra, or physics, or the study of foreign 
WC Ro One illustration may suffice. Almost all pupils can 
jm a a certain degree of competence 1n English composi- 
s though the quality of the themes written, even with the 
that Instruction, will vary enormously. Everyone ndm 
Et of the objectives of a high school is to improve the 
ng ability of every child. The poorest writer should 
“ome to write a simple letter, while the best may be trying 
tri or her hand at poetry. Contrast this with the study of 
be stay, . Unless the student can reach a certain level 
Understanding and skill in handling the concepts and sym- 
P nothing has been accomplished by the course of study. 
or Certain absolute level of competence must be soon reached 
the rest of the course is meaningless. So, too, with other 
Mathematical courses usually given in grades ten, eleven, and 
a $0, too, with the study of foreign languages d en 
S Siven in grades eleven or vwelve. On the other hand, e 
Scial studies courses at the high school level are like English. 


have devoted considerable attention to the kind of stu- 


ent who has certain talents which, when properly devel- 
ing that we have 


Oped, lead to academic skills. It is interestin: 
Sen quite ready to recognize other kinds of talents — not 
nly to recognize them but tO stress the value of the skills 

frain from over- 


t 
elab can be developed from them. I ref 
Aborating on our interest in athletic talent: One reason for 


Public recognition of this particular talent is the fact that 
it is easily observable. Artistic and musical talents likewise 
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are readily discernible. For this reason, and because of the 
long-term benefits to the individual that come from the de- 
velopment of musical and artistic skills, much time and 
money have been devoted to instruction in these fields in 
our public schools. As a people, we have been increasingly 
concerned with raising the cultural level of the country: 
_ Until very recently the American public has shown little 
Interest in academic ability or the manipulative talents O 

skilled workmen, Yet, recalling the Biblical parable, We 
should not bury these talents but rather develop them. 

a basketball coach sees a boy over six feet tall with goo 

Coordination, he will urge the boy to try out for the basket- 
ball team. The same principle should hold true for students 
with academic or manipulative talents; they have certain pO" 
tential skills that should be developed. Further, just as the 
American public has the good sense to realize that success 
in basketball means a combination of special talent and g0° 
Coaching, so we should recognize that success in these other 
areas means talent combined with good teaching. Both at 
needed. 

I pointed out in the preceding chapter that the assumption 
that all leaders and ood citizens in society will come from 
the academically talented group is utterly false. It is true 
that most of the professional people — doctors, lawyers» 
engineers, scientists, and scholars — are recruited from this 
group. But just as one cannot possibly say that good citizen 
are people with basketball skills, so one cannot say that g0° 
Citizenship is tied directly to skills resulting from the study 
of foreign languages or advanced mathematics and science: 
a w then, do our schools promote what we might os 
earlier 2s Qood citizenship? hs S omy belie ust dents, 
im ue the general education required of all stu e 

Sardless of special talents, academic or otherwise, serv" 
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this purpose, The ability of students to participate in our 
a Society as active and effective citizens will be developed 
Qe a required program in English (four years), social studies 
Si three years), and some mathematics and science, 
E er with the various out-of-class activities that mark a 
mprehensive high school. These courses and activities are 
po to develop in every student his or her power of 
oning, as well as an understanding of our cultural heri- 


ta "i^ s 5 3 
86, the traditions of our society, and the give-and-take of 


e : : à ^ 
Mocracy in action. It should go without saying that we 
lly important func- 


tio St do all we can to protect this vita 
he our schools. i 
T V ouo which troubles many parents RE cb 
foll vho are not parents of children now in scho 
“Owing: How do we know, even if all the pupils are re- 
Mired to study certain subjects (such as English) for a naa 
B that they will benefit from the ae : a 
elect Ve be sure, even if all the academically tà pe si 
a twelfth-grade mathematics and four years of a foreign 
guage, that these students will have their talents in these 
s developed to the full? In other words, what rey 
a We have that the quality of the teaching in a $C ool is 
Equate? 
Es is an important question, 2 caer 
. that good teachers are essential at every stage of our edu 
“ational system. Yet, with the salary schedule what it is in 
Most States, it is difficult to see how we are going to 
wit each year a sufficient number of able young people 
9 Provide the teachers that we need. Therefore, every citi- 


Zen con : aching in his schools 
: cerned wi uality of the tea g 
mi wihara the level of the teachers’ 


nd it highlights the obvious 


When it comes to assessing the performance of any in- 
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dividual teacher, a layman should proceed with the utmost 
caution. Excellent teachers are usually well known and rec- 
ognized in a community after a period of years. But the 
crucial question of determining the potentialities of 4 
teacher on trial is not a question for outsiders to take 2 
hand in. Only professionals with experience (particularly the 
Superintendent and principals of the schools) are in 2 
position to weigh all the evidence which must be considered 
1n determining whether a teacher should be made a perma 
nent member of the staff. The judicious use of standard 
achievement tests and examinations enables the administra- 
tion of a school system to follow the work of various 
teachers, and I know of a number of schools in which 
such devices are constantly and wisely used. In the dic 
analysis, the quality of the teaching depends on the skill o 
the administrators in recruiting the staff and providing !m 
spiring leadership. ill 
The last point needs underlining, for good teachers wi 
pot teach well in a system where the morale of the sta 
has been destroyed by unwise actions of the school boat 
or its agents, The community should have confidence in the 
school board, the superintendent, and the other administra- 
tive officers. In other words, they should have confidence 1” 
the management’s ability to obtain good teachers and stimu- 
late them to do their best. And I should like to conclude 
this brief discussion of the key role of the teachers by stat- 
Ing that I have visited many high schools with a good rep i^ 
tation and found this reputation justified by the quality © 
the teachers T have met. 
The tide of this chapter indicates my conviction that ? 
“avy responsibility rests on each citizen for the improve 
Sf Our schools, Let me sum up what can be done 4¢ 
© local level, The citizen who wishes to do his pat 
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sh 
ma, “a of all, orient himself to the complexities of the 
Bs uh. e ave assigned our public schools. Second, he should 
with B i. about the current local situation. Then, armed 
Structive Les ans he is ina position to be part of a con- 
and plac orce. Depending on the circumstances of the time 
nite he may wish to help organize a local citizens 
Will do al In support of the public schools. He certainly 
gent, public his power to see to it that responsible, intelli- 
e local c-spirited citizens are candidates for election to 
cussion € board, and in the recurring public dis- 
Support the financing of the schools he will be ready to 
Provid energetically the school board's recommendations, 
ed, of course, that he has become convinced of their 


Sound : ^ f 
Sethe ears And in order to become convinced he will, to- 
‘ther with other citizens, be supplied by the school board 

questions. In 


i 
iip irme to a great variety of pertinent qt 
Course ps knowing the requirements for a diploma, the 
9f each erings, and the results of an academic inventory 
instructi cornet, ecg he may wish to inquire as to the 
Oaded d in English composition. Are the i 
tention t é therefore, not in a position to give a ie m 
e © theme writing? (They are in many SC ools that 
lege dy Are the standards for passing an elective 
Pressure course kept sufficiently high, or has community 
the t caused the superintendent to let it be known that 
€achers must be careful not to fail too many? (I could 


Name ; 
Schools where this situation exists 


he teachers over- 
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for an academically talented boy or girl. A number of E 
Schools are providing opportunities for these extremely a ) 
students to anticipate one or more freshman college course 
in their senior high school year. em 

As I pointed out in the preceding chapter, there are Me 
thing like four thousand high schools in the Uni ly 
States that are large enough to be able to provide cee 
for the whole spectrum of abilities and interests to be fou 
in the usual American community. Many of these, d 
know from visits to them, are unsatisfactory in one or d 
respects. Some, as T judge from hearsay, are qe Pe 
adequate in regard to the education of the more able io 
dents. Yet the faults could be remedied in almost all the es 
Stances with which I am familiar by relatively minor chang is 
assuming, of course, that money for the - i o n 
available. The conclusion of my study of the d 
comprehensive high school has been, therefore, that cer 
no radical change in the basic pattern, except as regards 
Schools that are too small. z schools 

Now I know that there are critics of our public - re- 
Who disagree with any such statement. These “radica ents 
formers,” as I call them, are apt to base their = m 
on the alleged superiority of European schools. I vd oon 
to know something about the schools in Germany - also 
about those in Switzerland by first-hand nage only 
know something about the schools in France, though din 
indirectly. The references to European education I get 
the papers lead me to believe that there is a Nene 
misunderstanding in the United States about this sub) ring 

herefore, T venture to conclude this chapter by pedis a 
4 question I Sometimes hear — namely: Would it not 5 


7 B jnto 
good idea to import the European system of education 
the United States? 
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People who incline to answer this question offhand in the 
affirmative have usually had experience with one type of 
European school — the German Gymnasium (or Oberreal- 
schulen) or the French lycée. These schools, which one may 
Conveniently designate as pre-university schools, enroll not 
ee a fifth of an age group; the selection of phony ec 
fifths : made at ten to eleven years of age. The one hs 
time a the youth, with a few exceptions, complete their fu : 
im "ucation at age fourteen and go to work. The RUNS * 
iod 3i the pre-university schools is far from E ae 
Bm pr is heavy; standards are high; often as many a 
Min ail during the eight- or nine-year €— ie 
sa nage then take a national examination an pe 
of e that admits to any university. a am rG e 

ermany and Switzerland.) There is no equiva ent 0 


: € four-year liberal arts college in all of Europe. The pre- 


ee magia school provides all the general or liberal edu- 
tion that the future university student will receive. 
Wopean university is the equivalent of our graduate pro- 
€ssional schools — law, medicine, arts and science. 
u One may find the education obtained in the Eiropa n 
Ce schools excellent in many respects, as I T E 
tain reservations, and yet realize that the way ab s F 
sition is given in Europe is literally impossible in the Unite 
tates. Let us see what would be required to eae 
Merican education. First of all, one would have to 250 is i 
" the independent liberal arts colleges (over 1000 TUEET 
mstitutions — quite a job). Second, one would have to elim- 


dna i ion in many univer- 
Date or grea -eoe areas of Instructio aN, 
greatly alter large ar t up a uniform examination 


Sities, Thi 

- Third, one would have to $° 1 

Or admission to the universities and uniform standards for 
to change the laws on em- 


“grees. Fourth, o ]d have 
5 , one wou » 
Ployment of youth and the school-leaving age and correspond- 
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ingly persuade labor unions and management to imitate the 
European practice in regard to employment of young people. 
And last, but by no means least, one would have to abolis 
local school boards and place the control of the curriculum 
and the employment of teachers (including their allocation to 
a specific school) in the hands of the government of each 
State, 

But what would be even more difficult than all this re- 
Organization would be a necessary reversal of the whole 
trend of developments in our history. One would have tO 
persuade the people of this country to turn their backs 
on those characteristics of our society which are a product 
of our special history and which, formulated as ideals, have 
guided so many generations. One would have to modify 
Profoundly the American belief in local responsibility an 
the American attachment to two ideals derived from oUF 
frontier history — the ideals o£ equality of opportunity 4 
the equality of status of all forms of honest labor. 

Anyone who wishes to take on seriously a reform move 
ment to bring about any one of the changes I have liste 
IS welcome to the job. To my mind, he wouldn't get to first 
base, nor should he. As I have already indicated, I am com“ 
vinced we can develop the talents of all our youth without 
any basic changes in the pattern of secondary education» 
provided that, state by state and community by community» 
the Citizens will do their part. Public awakening to the 
necessity for improvement in the light of our struggle we 
the Soviet Union is the first step, but alone this is 0t 
Snough. Citizens in each city and town must get the fact 
about the local Schools and then be prepared to go to wor E 

"State school board must be elected and then Sup- 
Ported in its efforts to improve the schools.9 The road t? 
etter schools will be paved by the collective action of the 
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local citizenry in thousands of communities. The responsi- 
bility for the sorely needed upgrading of our schools cannot 
be Passed to the state legislatures or to Congress. The respon- 
sibility rests on every citizen in the land. 
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The Revolutionary Transformation of the 
American High School 


Is the preceding chapters I have referred more than HER 
to the revolutionary transformation of the American public 
School which occurred between 1905 and 1:930. Although 
have Postponed until this last chapter a consideration o 
the details of this bit o£ American history, I believe a failure 
to be aware of the events which constitute the story is ? 
major block to an understanding of the present situatio”: 
and I believe there has been widespread ignorance among 
laymen about what actually happened to youth in the Unite 
States in the first three decades of this century. According 
to my interpretation of the last fifty years, the American 
Public between 1930 and 1945 was so concerned with first 
the Depression and then a global war that few laymen fully 
realized that a revolutionary transformation of the schools 
had just occurred, Only after the post-war adjustment pg 
been made did any large number of articulate Americans 
wake up to what had happened. And as often is the cas? 
with those suddenly awakened from a deep sleep, the mm 
sclamations Were not too closely related to the actual situa- 
n. 


ena 905 something like a third of the children ge 
olled in grade one entered a high school (grade nme: 
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Only about nine percent of an age group graduated from 
high school, and only four or five percent of an age group 
entered college. In 1930, instead of only a third of the 
youth entering high school, well over three-quarters were 
Tegistered in the ninth grade; instead of nine percent gradu- 
ating, almost forty-five percent of an age group finished high 
School; and the college entries had risen from five percent of 
an age group to about fifteen percent. It is interesting to note 
that while the percentage attending college increased, the 
Percentage of high school graduates going on for further 
education declined because of the greater increase in high 
School enrollment. 

In 1905, the curriculum of almost all public high schools 
Was academic; the country over, half the pupils in grades 
nine to twelve were studying Latin. Few if any schools, ex- 
Cept manual training schools, were offering courses involv- 
Mg senior shopwork for boys; few girls were studying, at 
taxpayers’ expense, stenography, domestic economy, or book- 
<eeping; little, if any, time was devoted to art and music. 

Y 1930 the widely comprehensive high school was to be 
ound in many sections of the country; boys and girls were 
Spending as much as half their time in grades eleven and 
twelve on courses designed to develop skills marketable on 
Staduation; the art and music departments were expanding 
Tapidly; Latin was disappearing from the curriculum except 
Or a two-year course. Institutions of higher education, both 
Private and public, were enrolling students whose only aca- 

€mic credential was a high school diploma, and by 1930 this 
Often meant the graduate had a minimum exposure to those 
academic subjects considered essential twenty-five years 

efore, 

How and why did the revolutionary change occur? To 
read some accounts, one would think that a band of pro- 
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fessors of education had decided that for the future well- 
being of our society it was essential that all American you 
stay in school full time through grade twelve. Therefore, 
they enlisted the teachers, as in a crusade, and persuaded the 
state legislators to raise the age of compulsory attendance 
to force the boys and girls to stay in school. They then pro 
ceeded to focus attention on education for citizenship a” 
understanding the ways of democracy. The high school 
curriculum was revolutionized to correspond to this new 
approach, and a host of elective courses was provided t° 
take care of the wide spectrum of abilities and interests 19 
the high school population, which was now to include 4 
the youth of a city, town, or district. According to those 
Who see the revolution in the way I have just described: 
John Dewey's School and Society, first published in 1899 
and his Democracy and Education, published in 1916 weit 
the inspiration and guide for the educational crusade. 

Quite a different account might run as follows: The tran? 
formation in methods of production which we talk so muc 
about today had already started in the first decade of ts 
century; apprentice training, characteristic of Europe: we 
disappearing; the land-grant colleges were making the farm- 
ers conscious that going to college might have practic. 
value, and, therefore, it was worth while for a boy to finish 
high school in order to get to college. A vigorous humanitat- 
ian movement to abolish child labor was getting under 
Way; Congress in 1916 passed a law prohibiting child labor: 
Though the federal law was declared unconstitutional, pss 
ji pbientum of the movement to abolish child labor was ae 
xm lost. State laws were passed regulating the employm* 
Trid People. A demand for vocational education ih e 
lea it was backed by factory owners, farmers, and "Act 

$, and resulted in the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
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in 1917, which appropriates federal funds for vocational 
education. These social, economic, and legal changes, taken 
together with an attitude of some labor leaders who were 
anxious to restrict rather than expand the number of appli- 
cants for jobs, forced many young people to stay in school. 
generation earlier, the same type of youngster would have 
gone to work at fourteen or even younger. As a consequence, 
from 1905 to 1930 the schools from grades six to twelve were 
lling up with types of pupils different from those the teachers 
had known before. The teachers appealed to the professors 
in the teachers’ colleges for help. Their cries of distress were 
answered by such writings as John Dewey’s volume of 1916 
and the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, pub- 
lished in 1918 by a Commission of the National Education 
Ssociation. In short, according to this second view, it was 
the change in the employment picture which forced parents 
to keep their children in school, irrespective of their academic 
talent and their desire to go to college. This change in the 
Nature of the high school population, in turn, forced the school 
administrators, teachers, and educational theoreticians to ac- 
Commodate the high schools to the new order. f 
have purposely sketched two extreme interpretations of 
an educational transformation. The first puts the educators 
triumphantly in the driver’s seat; the second depicts them as 
Conscientious public servants trying to do their best to solve 
Problems not of their own making. One may be quick to 
say that the truth lies somewhere in between these two ex- 
tremes and, furthermore, that an analysis of this past episode 
in American education is of interest only ta,hustorians. But, 
35 to this last point, I would disagree. The nature of the 
transformation of the high school bears directly on the 
Current discussion of the shortcomings of American public 
Secondary education. I have read accounts of the revolution 
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in American education which come very close to the inter- 
pretation I first put forward. In such accounts, the raising of 
the school-leaving age is the one legal sanction, so to speaks 
Which the reforming educators required to forward their 
ambitions toward universal education of American youth. 
And more than one layman has accepted at face value this 
account of the revolution which the educators claim was 
theirs. Some laymen, perhaps the great majority, have ap- 
plauded the revolution, but in recent years some have ha 

grave misgivings. Not a few have said: “If the professionals 
can persuade the legislators to raise the school-leaving 28% 
why can’t some of us get together and lower it?” Continuing 
the argument, such laymen are apt to say: “There are a lot 9 

boys and girls in high school today who have no business 
being there; they haven't the interest or ability to benefit 
from what a school ought to be concerned with, namely, 
traming and nourishing the mind. Let's change the laws 0? 
compulsory school attendance and get back to where W° 
Were in the first decade of this century." 

Some such statements have been made to me more than 
once in the last two years, Implicit in the point of view thus 
expressed is the notion that the revolutionary transformatio? 
of the high school was a social change which, like prohibition: 
could be reversed. One pressure group succeeded in ament 
Ing the Constitution to prohibit the sale of liquor, and a seco™ 
Succeeded later in nullifying this amendment by the 
adoption of still another. Thus a new social situation which 
fu rane my we rete 
"o" 2 temporary. If one clock, prohibition, cou atts 
DA Ate] ack, why not another, namely, education; so arg 

“sty Some educational counter-revolutionists. d 

a change in the educational pattern which ene : 

1905 and 1930 comparable to the change broug 
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about by the prohibition amendment, or is it more like the 
changes in our methods of transportation which occurred 
In about the same period of time? Both transformations — 
the one affecting the drinking habits of the American public, 
the other the habits of locomotion — were the result of free 
decisions. That is to say, no dictator, no occupying power, 
Promulgated decrees or put the force of the state to work to 
Modify our habits. Clearly, the first change — prohibition — 
Could be reversed by a change of law, but equally clearly 
the second cannot; a successful counter-revolution affecting 
traffic would require a reorientation of a complex social 
Pattern, Only a person bereft of reason would undertake to 
Set state legislatures or the federal Congress to pass laws 
Imiting drivers’ licenses or raising gas taxes so that, as a 
Consequence, the ratio of persons to cars would be what it 
Was in 1910, For those who are radically dissatisfied with 
the basic premises of our present educational system, the 
Question to consider is the following: Was the transforma- 
Uon of 1905-1930 comparable to prohibition or to the change 
in our methods of transportation? In short, is it or 15 1t not 
4 reversible social process? " : 
For those who are at all familiar with the emp 
Picture in the United States, to ask this question is to an- 
Swer it, Nevertheless, I venture to remind the reader of a 
few facts of history which I find some contemporary critics 
of American public education sometimes seem to overlook. 
The first is the success of the movement to abolish child 
abor —a success which came only gradually to be sure; 
the second is the alteration of the attitude of labor leaders 
and management towards the employment of young people; 
€ third is the continuous change in the nature of the de- 
Mand for labor, a constant increase 1n the ratio of skilled 
to unskilled jobs; the fourth is the disappearance of the 
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apprentice system as it existed in 1900 and still exists on the 
Continent of Europe. Taking the country as a whole, we 
find in 1910 that thirty percent of the youth fourteen and 
fifteen years of age were employed; by 1930 the figure had 
dropped to nine per cent; for the sixteen- and seventcen-year- 
olds, the employment figure for 1910 was sixty-six percent; 
by 1930 it had dropped to thirty-two percent. The school 
enrollment of both groups had correspondingly increased. 
To be sure, it was only in the days of the New Deal that 
national laws regulating child labor were passed that were not 
Subsequently declared unconstitutional (the Walsh-Healy 
Public Contracts Act of 1936 and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938). But in many heavily industrialized states, the 
new pattern had been established before Franklin Roosevelt 
took office. One has only to contrast the present Europe? 
and American practices in the teaching of skilled mechanics 
to see what happened in this country in this century- D 
Germany today, those who are to become skilled workers 
In metal start their apprentice work at age fifteen 10 2 
School run by a large industrial concern; they also atten 
a few hours each week a continuation school run by thé 
state. In the United States, in some communities, the first 
year of apprentice work may be anticipated by vocation? 
Courses in grades eleven and twelve (under the Smith- 
Hughes Act) either in a vocational high school or a widely 
Comprehensive high school. But apprentice training on the 
Job rarely starts before a boy is seventeen or eighteen yens 
of age, 
e n me make it plain that in stressing the alteration oa 
ae ha scene I do not mean to imply that the e tid 
Te s. influence on the transformation of the rans" 
iria he true interpretation of the revolutionary t pd 
on of secondary education lies between the two 
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tremes I earlier depicted. Professors of education and public 
School administrators were in part responsible for the changes 
which occurred. But so, too, were labor leaders, the human- 
Itarian reformers seeking to abolish child labor, certain in- 
dustrialists, and the innovating engineers who were altering 
the nature of industrial processes. So, too, in fact, were pro- 
€ssors of the liberal arts who, when they saw the population 
of the public high schools altering, decided to leave the study 
of the new pedagogic problems to the professors of educa- 
on [t is impossible to assay the relative contributions 

Made by the professional educators acting directly on the 
Content of the high school curriculum and the other group 
—labor leaders, humanitarian reformers — whose ideas and 
actions changed the framework within which the high school 
teachers had to operate. Chronologically, the two groups 
Were simultaneous in their actions; as each decade passed, 
the results of their efforts reinforced each other. 

_ As evidence in support of my somewhat dogmatic asser- 
tions about the changes in the composition of the high school 
Student body, let me quote from an influential educator who 
Was writing in 1917 —a year which falls halfway in the 
revolutionary period 1905-1930. The educator I have in mind 
Is Alexander Inglis. In his Principles of Secondary Education, 
Published in 1918, Professor Inglis writes about the “note- 
Worthy changes [which] have taken place in the secondary 
Schoo] population.” This population, he declares, has changed 
In the course of twenty-five years from “a roughly homo- 
8eneous group of those designed for the higher walks of 
ife to a highly heterogeneous group of pupils destined to 
Enter all sorts of occupations." * The causes of the change, 
Which is referred to more than once in the volume, were 
Primarily social and economic. But on one important point 
It Seems clear that the educational reformers (of whom Inglis 
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was an outstanding leader) had already had influence on the 
Composition of the student body of the high schools and soon 
would have still more. A decade earlier, it had been widely 
accepted practice to restrict admission to a four-year high 
school to those who had satisfactorily completed the work of 
the first eight grades. As a consequence of this practice, 2 
considerable number of students were repeating the wor 

of the lower grades, and not a few were leaving school 
without even having entered high school. With the introduc- 
tion of the junior high school, which was taking place at the 
time Professor Inglis wrote, rigid separation of the high schoo 
from the lower grades was broken down; furthermore, pro^ 
motion by subject, rather than by grades, was being advo- 
cated. One judges that, by 1917, it was far less common to fin 

a sizeable fraction of the fifteen-year-olds in grade eight of 
lower. Just how widely what is now called “social promotion 

had been adopted, I cannot say, and Professor Inglis’ recom" 
mendation cannot be so classified. But it seems probable that 
an educational reform designed to correct a situation that 
found some young people two or three years older than ther 
classmates had increased the heterogeneity of the high schoo 
population.’ 

Reading Professor Inglis’ volume in the light of what has 
happened since was to me a fascinating experience. One 
saw a revolution through the eyes of a revolutionary, one 
might almost say, or at least a reform through the eyes of ? 
reformer; one noted the current appraisal of those soCH 
changes that made imperative certain pedagogic reforms: 
E in addition, one reads an account of a process which i 
the neck a and learns what the progressive ey one = 

odin 5 World War I were predicting about the ut Sis 

enr € the 1918 Report of the NEA. Commission on ! 
8anization of Secondary Education affords something 
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like the same experience, yet, since the Report is brief, the 
argumentation is kept to a minimum. Professor Inglis was a 
member of the NEA. Commission and, I judge, an influential 
member. Certainly his book and the Report agree on all 
essential points. 

The NEA Report to which I have been referring is 
generally known by its title, Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education. There seems no doubt it has had, and still 
continues to have, a profound influence on the way public 
School people have formulated their problems and endeav- 
Ored to explain to the public what they were accomplishing. 
Those who are primarily interested in the formulation of 
educational principles and pedagogic theories have centered 
their attention on the cardinal principles themselves. Such 
People are concerned to trace the influence of the progressive 
Movement in education, which had started in the 1890's, on 
the principles and their elaboration by the NEA Commission.* 

he mood in which I am writing is one which, as I ex- 
Plained at the outset, is not congenial to educational theoriz- 
ing. So, I may be forgiven if I skip over a large segment 


of the orthodox treatment of American educational history 


With only a single comment on the role of progressive educa- 


tion in the revolution I am considering in this last chapter. 
As I read the NEA Reports Professor Inglis’ volume, 
and the writings of John Dewey before 1920, I am struck 
With the way the new ideas fit the new problems as a key 
fits a lock. Confronted with 2 “heterogeneous high school 


+ ” H 
Population destined to enter all sorts of occupations, high 
School teachers and administrators and professors of educa- 
or a complete overhauling of 


tion needed some justification f 1 
a high school curriculum originally designed for a homoge- 


neous student body. The progressives with their emphasis 
on the child, “on learning by doing,” on democracy and 
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citizenship, and with their attack on the arguments used d 
Support a classical curriculum were bringing up just ing 
Sort of mew ideas that were sorely needed. After pi. 
John Dewey's volume, Democracy and Education, i de 
the feeling that, like the Austro-Hungarian Empire 0 
nineteenth century, if John Dewey hadn't existed he jé ud 
have had to be invented. In a sense perhaps he was, aes € 
his doctrines were Shaped by the school people with w 
he talked and worked. t 
I have touched so far only on how the past and € 
Scene appeared to Inglis and his colleagues — what is ine 
call the first half of the transformation. Let us now T 
their views about the future. It seems quite evident that s is 
failed to realize in 1918 how rapidly the change in the o 
School population was taking place and how far it bee 
go within another decade. At the time they were wri ades 
the number who left school after completing on ly im o 
seven or eight was still large. The NEA Commission € we 
such pupils that their needs cannot be neglected, “nor ‘ble to 
expect in the near future that all pupils will be a Inglis 
complete the secondary school as full-time students. hildren 
estimates, conservatively, that more than a million edt 
were leaving school above grade six, and he goes on to the 
"Compared with this the number of those pur ape the 
Secondary school course . . . is insignificant." One (grades 
most compelling arguments for the junior high school : the 
Seven to nine inclusive), as presented by Inglis, e nine 
need for giving those who left before entering gra v for 
me of the educational experiences hitherto reserve 
igh school youth. E 
The eblien of junior high schools with at pie 
eginnings of a high school curriculum was one "o viii 
the Problem presented by the numbers who were lea 
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school after reaching age fourteen. But Professor Inglis, 
and presumably the other educators in his company, wanted 
to do far more than cope with the existing situation. And 
here we meet the reforming zeal of the educator and recog- 
nize it as one, but only one, of the factors in the process 
which transformed the high school. The NEA Commission, 
arguing that secondary education was essential for all youth, 
made the following specific recommendation: “Consequently 


this Commission holds that education should be so reorgan- 


ized that every normal boy and girl will be encouraged to 
temain in school to the age of 18 om full time if possible, 


other wise on part time.” 
There are two points of interest about this recommenda- 


tion. First, it appears inconsistent with one set of arguments 
In favor of the junior high school — the arguments based on 
the large proportion of pupils leaving school after reaching 
3ge fourteen. Second, it envisages part-time education as an 
alternative to full-time education. As to the first point, I 
think it clear that the writers of the Report feared that the 
Taising of the school-leaving age would be a long slow 
Process, and consequently it would be many decades before 
a large proportion of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
Would be going to school. ‘And they might well have been 
Tight, if the social and economic forces had been different. 
Actually, the raising of the school-leaving age in many states 
followed the change in the pattern of school attendance of a 


Majority of the youth. 

The second de requires a more lengthy comment. The 
Possibility of part-time education by means of continuation 
Schools was clearly very much in Professor Inglis’ mind. 


1j E: . 
€ writes of the continuation school “so neglected in Ameri- 
A ACC E E 
Can education" and pleads that it be "given its legitimate and 
Necessary place in coordination with the junior and senior 
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high schools.” The Commission is quite specific about the 
need for such schools, and in a recommendation which is 
rarely remembered nowadays, the authors express them- 
selves as follows: “Consequently, this commission recom- 
mends the enactment of legislation whereby all young per- 
Sons up to the age of 18, whether employed or not, shall 
be required to attend the secondary school not less than eight 
hours in each week that the schools are in session.” 

The Commission admits in the next paragraph that it may 
be impracticable at the outset “to require such part-time 
attendance beyond the age of sixteen or seventeen," but 
maintains that eventually the period must be extended to 
eighteen. Furthermore, the Commission states that to make 
the "part-time Schooling effective" it must be adapted to the 
needs of the pupils. And in order to develop “a sense © 
common interest and social solidarity" with those who are 
full-time students, the instruction should be given in the 
comprehensive high school rather than in separate COn- 
Unuation schools which “is the custom in less democratic 
Societies," : 

This last is clearly a reference to Germany. And what 15 
envisaged for the United States in this section of the Report 
is only a modification of the German practice of that day 
which, by the way, is still in operation. In Germany, then 25 
Dow, part-time education begins at fourteen and is complete 
at sixteen; the formal instruction is given in special continu? 
ten schools. The Commission hoped that in the Unite 
States part-time education would be continued till age eight 
cen and provided in the same school which was accommodat- 
ing those who desired full-time education through grade 
QUT In other words, the comprehensive high school MA 

a i dan as well as full-time students. Neither hf 

glis nor the Commission prophesied as to W® 
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= nes youth would be enrolled part time and what 
me. 

. Let us see what actually happened in one large heavily 
Industrialized state, New York. In 1919, the legislature en- 
acted a law which required attendance of employed youth 
Over fourteen and up to eighteen years of age in continuation 
Schools for at least four hours a week during the day for 
thirty-six weeks and further required the establishment of 
Such schools in districts of more than 5,000 in population. 
The law provided for the gradual development of a con- 
ünuation school system to be started in September 1920 


and to reach full capacity by September 1925. Contrary to 


the recommendation of the NEA Commission, the part-time 
hools of which fifteen 


Students were cared for in separate sc 
Were eventually established in New York City alone. The 
number registered in the continuation schools of the entire 
State rose steadily from 30,236 in 1921 to a peak of 168,377 
IM 1928; of these 131,022 were enrolled in New York City 
Continuation schools. At this time, something like twenty 
Percent of the age group fourteen to seventeen in New York 
tate were enrolled in a continuation school for part-time 
education. During the same period (1921 to 1928), full-time 
enrollment in grades nine to twelve was also rising rapidly; 
Some 270,000 more pupils were enrolled at the end of the 


Period than at the beginning. (In these eight years, the popu- 
lation, age fourteen ‘to seventeen, increased only by about 
95,000.) In short, by 1928 about half the youth of New 
about twenty percent in 


Ork were in school full time; 


School on a part-time basis." 
bout what would have been the 


I cannot help speculating 2 EW ; 
Course of American secondary education if the Depression 
lace a decade later. The 


had not occurred or had taken P 
Pattern of secondary education had been transformed before 
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the Depression; this fact is perfectly clear. When it came to 4 
choice between part-time and full-time school attendances 
many youth preferred the latter. It would be a great error 
to assume that, even in New York State, anything closely 
tesembling the German pattern of vocational education ha 
been established. Furthermore, I am told that vocational 25 
Well as academic work was offered in the separate continua- 
tion schools set up in the larger cities of New York. There 
IS no evidence that the employment opportunities were © 
the apprentice type supported by industry, as would be "s 
case in Germany. ; 
But the part-time enrollment fell during the Depression 
years, first slowly and then rapidly — from a peak of 168,000 
In 1928 to 105,000 in 1933 and to about 30,000 just before 
World War IL? At first sight this swift decline in numbers 
would seem to show that the Great Depression had kille 
the continuation schools in New York. Yet a closer exam- 
ination of the facts reveals that what actually happened W = 
@ transformation of the separate continuation schools int? 
Separate full-time vocational schools. The evidence in the 
case of New York is clear, Presumably, the situation bi 
Not very different in the other states which, in the 1920's, ba 
also established continuation schools. In New York, the 1919 
law had provided that, while employed youth were et 
to study only four hours a week, unemployed boys and IF " 
had to study a minimum of twenty. Therefore, as employ 
ment opportunities declined, more and more young pcoP 5 
Were forced by law to lengthen their school attendance t 
at least twenty hours a week. As a matter of fact, many 
elected to do More and became essentially full-time student 
n New York City, the school authorities, recognizing wi A 
ES happened, officially converted the separate continuato" 
CRools into separate vocational schools, which became 
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= established part of the educational structure. These 
iew S maintain a part-time continuation unit in which a 
students are enrolled even at the present time. 

m id experiment of continuation schools on a 
fans rd e was a purely American attempt to answer ques- 
yibs 1 hat are still with us. How can you satisfy the youth 
te Ta little academic ability and whose interests lie in 
ection of getting a job and developing a manual skill? 

i rad can you at the same time provide a general academic 
ucation for this type of student through twelve grades 

(or at least eleven) and at the same time prevent boredom 
and frustration? The continuation day school was one an- 
Swer, though only four hours of formal instruction a week 
hardly satisfies our present idea of the amount of time 
Which should be devoted to general education. 

_ Another answer was in process of formulation just at the 
time the NEA Commission reported. This answer was to 
keep all youth in high school full time through grade twelve 
and provide the facilities and instruction for meaningful 
Vocational education. And to forward this solution, the 

nited States Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act in 

1917, appropriating money for vocational education. In his 
book, Professor Inglis indicated that he had great expectations 


for vocational education with the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, (He was writing in 1917, remember.) It is 
Clear that he and the members of the NEA Commission 
favored the development of vocational education within the 
Comprehensive high school instead of in separate vocational 
Schools. And such a development did take place in the next 
twenty years in many localities in many states. In three 
States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Wisconsin — the 
State authorities concerned with vocational education were 


unwilling to trust the principals of the general high school; 
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it was thought that the schools would be so academic in their 
orientation as not to give the vocational courses a fair 
chance. It was argued that only in separate vocational high 
Schools could the federal and state funds be used to advan- 
tage for the education of boys in the skills of trade an 

industry. In New York City, as I have already pointed ous 
the fifteen continuation schools turned into vocational schools 
in the 1930’s. A similar pattern seems to have developed in 
other large cities throughout the country. 

I do not propose to enter into a discussion of the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of the separate vocational scho ol 
There are only a few cities where the issue now arises. 
What I should like to point out is how in the 1920's tW? 
tival methods of handling one educational problem wer? 
developed with the blessing of the professional educators 
and how the Depression essentially destroyed one metho 
—the continuation school —and thereby favored the other 
— vocational education at the secondary level.? Of course; the 
two rival methods were different in their pedagogic content, 
Under the continuation school plan the learning of a skille 
trade did not take place in school and only took place at al 
if suitable employment opportunity existed. The other 
method involved the student's devoting half his time In 
School in grades eleven and twelve to vocational work. 

The victory of vocational education at the secondary 
level left unsolved the problem of the very slow readers. 
Quite rightly, vocational directors today refuse to have fue 
educational facilities under their direction used as dumpin& 
dE for those of very low academic ability. Under ur 

en school plan, these students would have ai 

able oe for, provided suitable employment was pum 

a pv the required schooling occupied at deis 
€ school day — two large provisos, I must adm 
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Yet I see signs of a movement in the direction of some 
such scheme. I talked to a principal not long ago who 
arranged to have students experiencing great difficulty with 
their formal studies (in part because of lack of interest) 
come to school only in the mornings; in the afternoons they 
had a part-time job which was satisfactory.” What had been 
Worked out in this particular school for a few students was 
quite similar to the type of part-time education envisaged by 
the NEA Commission in 1918; for, you will recall, the Com- 


mission recommended that the continuation classes be part 


of a comprehensive high school and not be offered in separate 


schools. Continuation schools and continuation classes still 


exist in some states and some cities but play a very minor 


role in the entire educational process. The amazing popularity 
: ; à 
of the continuation schools in New York in the 1920's has 


been almost entirely forgotten. There is no possibility of 
ny large numbers. 


Teverting to this type of education for a wi : 
hether for certain 


I cannot help wondering, however w 

kinds of pupils part-time education may not be the answer, 

assuming that suitable employment opportunites are available 

and that the boy or girl is sixteen years of age or older. — 
Let me summarize this chapter. For purposes of exposi- 


ron, I have broken the revolutionary transformation of the 
igh school which occurred between 19o5 and 1930 into 
ble to see how the trans- 


two parts. B sao TI was 2 e MES 
Ormation ud a. aformers who were writing in 
1918 at the midway point. Clearly, the total process I$ 1r- 
Teversible, though in two details — vocational education and 
the education of those who have great difficulty with their 
Studies — the pattern is far from rm. To my mind, in these 

z is required. But for the 
be city by city and 
the dogma 


are ae 
up uer searching examination 
us to be profitable ic must D», ^ 

by town. I should start by question! g 
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one often hears — that all the youth, irrespective of academic 
ability and interest, should complete grade twelve. Above 
all, the relation of education to employment of youth six- 
teen and over must be constantly kept in mind. 

T have said the evidence is clear that we cannot turn the 
educational clock backwards; we cannot return to the situa- 
tion of 1900 or even 1910. This is so because of complex 
social and economic changes in the United States which have 
created a society unlike any other in the world. Yet I do not 
want to close on what may appear to be an economic deter- 
ministic note. The reforming educators played their part in 
the whole transformation; to some degree they guided the 
boat, even if it was propelled by a power over which they 
had no control. Let me remind you of the reforming spirit 
which characterized the United States in the first two decades 
of this century. Education was believed in as though it were 
a newly discovered. magic process. Presidents of colleges 
clinging to a classical pattern of education proclaimed jt$ 
virtues as loudly as reformers like John Dewey. Such faith 
was in accord with the spirit of the day. American public 
Opinion was predominantly in an optimistic humanitarian 
mood. One has only to remember the calls to politic? 
action of the elder LaFollette and Theodore Roosevelt t? 
see why the radical transformation of the high school popula- 
tion was almost taken for granted by those who were Ameri- 
can leaders just before World War I. Perhaps it would be 
fair to say that the changes in secondary education I hav? 
been discussing were the consequence of the harmonious 
reinforcement of a variety of forward moving currents 1? 
s history. of this country — that the high schools of A 
xd s (which followed essentially the same educational Ds 
vid as do high schools of today) were the creation o 

9nged surge of sentiment of the American people. 
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should call it a surge of noble sentiment. But my use of the 


adjective may only betray the fact that I was not only alive, 
es of hope for 


but young, in the period when the wav 
umanity were running high. 
I must confess, as I have reviewed the educational history 
of that period, I find my faith and optimism returning. So I 
Venture to close this chapter with a prophecy. If the free 
World survives the perils that now confront it, I believe 
historians in the year 2059 will regard the American ex- 
Periment in democracy as a great and successful adventure 
of the human race. Furthermore, as an essential part of this 
adventure — indeed, as the basic element in the twentieth 
century — they will praise the revolutionary transformation 
Of America's treatment of its children and of its youth. They 
Will regard the American high school, as it was perfected by 
the end of the twentieth century, not only as one of the 
finest products of democracy, but as a continuing insurance 
or the preservation of the vitality of a society of free men. 
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Appendix A 


KHRUSHCHEV'S MEMORANDUM OF 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1958 


Quis translation appeared in Tbe Current Dig 
mission; 29, 1958. It is reprinted here, aS. 
wC re of The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, e : 
3 olumbia University by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies 
Ppointed by the Social Science Research Council and American 


Council of Learned Societies. 


KHRUSHCHEV'S MEMORANDUM ON SCHOOL 
REORGANIZATION 


In Presidium of Party Central Committee: ON STRENGTHEN- 
ING TIES BETWEEN SCHOOL AND LIFE AND ON FURTHER DEVEL- 
OPING A SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE country — The 
Proposals Set Forth in a Memora 
Khrushchev, Published Below, Have Been Approved by 
the Presidium of the Party Central Committee. (Pravda and 
Izvestia, Sept. 21, pp» 23 Complete text:) Our system of 
education in the secondary and higher schools is now evoking 
great deal of discussion. Many critical comments that reflect 
the true state of affairs are being made on this score. 

_ Talks that I have had with secretaries of the Union-repub- 


C Communist Party Central Committees, with secretaries of 
territory and province Party committees and with other com- 
estions of public education or 


rades who are thinking about qu 
are directly concerned wi it and, finally, numerous talks 
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with citizens have revealed serious dissatisfaction with the 
present state of affairs in the secondary and the higher schools. 
The upbringing [vospitaniye] of the growing generation, 
which is called upon to erect the majestic edifice of He 
munist society, is a matter of prime importance. The role [ 
education is particularly great in our time, when it is impos- 
Sible to develop the country's national economy successfully 
Without making the broadest possible use of the latest achieve- 
ments of science and modern technology. A 
In my speech to the 13th Congress of the Young bees 
nist League, I already stated certain views on this vay 
important question. I believe it would be useful to set ue 
in greater detail fundamental views on improving our ent 
System of public education in the country. . le 
There is no doubt that in the 40 years of Soviet S 5 
secondary and higher education in the Soviet Union E 
achieved considerable successes. While only 9,600,000 mh 
Sons were enrolled in elementary and secondary schools a 
Prerevolutionary Russia — in 1914 — enrollment at our £e " 
eral schools reached 28,700,000 in the 1957-1958 school e 
and, if one includes the adult schools, 30,600,000. In this pw. 
the number of Students in the senior grades of secondary 
Schools has increased almost fortyfold. Particularly m 
Successes in public education have been achieved in a num ost 
of Union republics, the population of which was alm ^i 
totally illiterate in the past. In the Uzbek Republic, for p 
ample, school enrollment now exceeds 1,300,000 whereas ri 
1914 there were barely more than 17,000 school chil dme 
the territory of What is now Uzbekistan. dary 
he successes achieved in higher and specialized seconda re 
education are also considerable. Only 182,000 students ea 
enrolled in higher educational institutions and technicums E 
Pretevolutionary Russia; today this number exceeds 4,00% 
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ES Our higher schools have produced remarkable cadres of 
Oviet intelligentsia — engineers, agronomists, zootechnicians, 
teachers, doctors and other specialists. Today some 6,800,- 
900 specialists with a higher or specialized secondary educa- 
tion are employed in the Soviet Union. Our successes in all 
branches of the national economy and the outstanding 
achievements of Soviet scientists, engineers and technicians, 
Whose work has enriched the Soviet homeland and all man- 
kind with discoveries of world significance, are largely due to 
the fact that the Soviet higher schools have been able to train 
skilled personnel capable of tackling the most complex and 


Tesponsible tasks. y d 
Nevertheless, we cannot be satisfied with the organization 
and very system of higher and secondary education. There 
are major shortcomings in the work of our schools and 
igher educational institutions, and these must no longer be 
tolerated, 
. The chief and fundamental defect of our secondary and 
gher schools is the fact that they are detached from life. 
orkers in public education and the higher schools have 
been criticized for this shortcoming many times, but to all 
intents and purposes the situation is almost unchanged. 

The Secondary School. — Our general schools suffer from 
the fact that we have adopted many aspects of the prerevolu- 
tionary gymnasiums, the purpose of which was to give their 
Students enough abstract knowledge to receive a diploma. 
At that time the state and the school were not interested in 
what happened to the graduates after they left school. 

hat is the goal of a secondary school when it prepares a 
Person for a diploma? It is to jmpart a certain amount of 


academi :« not related to production. Until 
€ knowledge that is 00^ of young people with a 


recently we had a certain shortag f Sovi 
completed secondary education. In the early years of Soviet 
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tule, when the need arose to fill the higher educational 10- 
stitutions with workers, peasants and their children, and also 
with the children of office workers, scientists and representa- 
uves of the working people, the secondary schools in effect 
adapted themselves to preparing these people for admission 
to higher educational institutions. Since the secondary schools 
could not quickly cope with this task and, most important 
were unable to supply higher educational institutions Wit 
trained people already connected with production from 
among workers and peasants, the Soviet government t00 
the course of setting up workers’ faculties, which enrolle 
adult workers, gave them a secondary school education 4° 
Sent them on to higher educational institutions. - 

Gradually, however, the need for these faculties disap- 
Peared, and they have long ceased to exist. Also, the secondary 
schools no longer have the function of merely training young 
people for admission to higher educational institutions. Our 
Country has set and is carrying out the task of giving your? 
people a general secondary education. We try to put all © A 
young people, millions of boys and girls, through the ie 
year secondary school. Naturally not all of them can, r 
absorbed by the higher educational institutions and spec à 
ized secondary schools. Hence it would be absurd to set as 4 
goal that all young men and women who have received J 
secondary education must go to a higher educational institu 
tion. 

But at present our ten-year schools are not accomplish 
the task of Preparing young people for life but are preparin 5 
them solely for admission to higher educational institutio" 

9n£ young people who have finished secondary E 
and among families and teaching staffs there is the firm belt : 
that this is the way it should be, that our secondary scho? 


ate designed to train people solely for the purpose of assuring 
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an enrollment for higher educational institutions, so that they 
can then receive a higher education. 
Life has shown long ago that this conception of the tasks 


of the secondary schools is incorrect. Even formerly a large 


number of boys and girls did not enter higher educational 


Institutions upon finishing secondary schools. And in recent 
Years, because of the growing number of young people finish- 
ing secondary schools, a smaller proportion of boys and girls 
has been entering higher schools. The greater part of them, 
after completing studies in a secondary school and receiving 
a diploma, prove to be unprepared for life and do not know 


What to do next. à ToS 
In present conditions, the higher educational institutions 
half of them 


can admit approximately 450,000 students a year, 
in the day divisions. But the majority of young people who 


have completed ten years of schooling prove to be unpre- 
Pared for practical life. In the period from 1954 tO 1957 
More than 2,500,000 secondary school graduates did not 
enroll in higher educational institutions. In 1957 alone more 
than 800,000 secondary school graduates did not enter higher 


Schools or technicums. f 
_ Because the secondary school curriculum 1s detached from 
life, these boys and girls have absolutely no knowledge of 
Production. And society does not know how to utilize these 
Young and vigorous people to best advantage. Consequently, 
a large number of young people and parents are dissatisfied 
With this situation. And this process is not slowing down but 
intensifying with time. It seems t° me that this state of affairs 
Should cause us great concern. — . 

This situation can hardly be considered correct, and many 
Comrades ‘with whom. bad 40e to speak expressed 
doubt about the correctness of OUT present system of uni- 


Versal ten-year education. 
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It is evidently necessary, in educating and bringing up chil- 
dren in the schools, to prepare them psychologically from 
the very first grade for taking future part in socially us¢ v 
Work, in labor, in creating values necessary for the develop" 
ment of the socialist state. In our country there is still an A 
sential difference between manual and mental labor, and idi 
of the heritage of the past there remains a situation in whi¢ E 
preference is given to that part of the youth that must to 
enrolled in higher educational institutions and not go I 
the factories or collective farms. As for the remainder, t a 
“have not made the grade” and “have not shown ne 
It is they who must go to work. This is fundamentally wr? 
and runs counter to our doctrine and our aspirations. n- 

Boys and girls who have finished secondary school 8° is 
erally think that the only acceptable path in life for th ed 
to continue their education in a higher or, at least, speci? i 
secondary school. A number of those who complete tena 2 
Schools reluctantly go to work at factories, plants, ace this 
lective and state farms, and some of them even consider 
to be below their dignity, ical 

This haughty and contemptuous attitude toward pd 
Work is also to be found in families. If a boy or a girl hten 
not study well, the parents and those around the child ee to 
him by saying that if he does not study well, if he : into 
receive a gold or silver medal, he will not be able to get . 

a higher educational institution and will have to wor me- 
factory as a common laborer. Physical work becomes we 
thing with which to scare children. I am not even mentio s07 
that such views are insulting to the working people ore 
Cialist society. ; 
_ This Situation, in which people are brought up i 
ciety without a respect for manual labor and detac | io 
€, Is Wrong and can no longer be tolerated. After all, 


n our $0 
hed fro 
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Sociali ; 
de er labor should be evaluated in terms of its 
dim er ree stimulated not only by remuneration but 
Silk Sevier t : is most important — by the high respect of 
reese pede Young people should constantly be im- 
bod b n e fact that what is most important for society 
anly am which society lives, i.e., productive labor, because 
is labor creates material values. Work is a vital neces- 


E for every Soviet man. 

t ie be said that the prac } 

dons wis pene higher-school admi 

complicar pone school with a go 

Ties : ed the situation even more. 
vho wanted their children to re 


grea 
t pressure to bear on the teachers. 
ble defects in the very 


paci tue there are considera cts 
educati o selecting young people for admission to higher 
ination onal institutions. Although there are competitive exam- 
that f s for admission to higher schools, 1t must be admitted 
ahi requently it is not enough to pass an examination to enter 

higher educational institution. Here, too, the influence of 
Parents is considerable. There is good reason why young 
People entering higher educational institutions quite fre- 
E rid say that after they have won in the admission compe- 
thi n, the competition among the parents begins, and it is 

is that often settles the m2 nequality 1n 


adm; tter. This creates i 
sOmüssion to higher and specialized secondary educational 
Institutions, 


How c or 
an 
cod all these sh 
The system of bringing UP our 


Sc A 
hools must be decisively reorganized. 
he most important thing here is to issue 2 slogan and make 


this slogan sacred for all children entering schools — that all 


tice that has existed until re- 
ssion privileges for per- 
Id or silver medal has 
The point is that some 
ceive medals brought 


tcomings of our schools be elimi- 


growing generation in the 
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eee iil 
children must prepare for useful work, for pone à 
the building of a communist Society. And any f" or 
factory, collective farm, Machine and Tractor Sta -— 
Repair and Technical Station or in an office — any ary for 
useful work for society — is sacred work and -—5.— 
every person who lives in and enjoys the benefits Contribute 
Every person living in a communist society must c ing this 
his share of labor to building and further MX use- 
society. Preparing our growing generation for life, respect 
ful work, inculcating in our young people 2 exe ome the 
for the principles of socialist society — this must be 
main task of our schools. . a rounded 
It is the duty of the schools to give people nd at the 
education, to give them a good basic knowledge ee work, 
Same time prepare them to do systematic phys! ociety, 
instill in young people a desire to be useful to aa Be: 
take an active part in producing the values society o take i? 
What practical measures would it be advisable t 
this direction? ‘on should be 
In my opinion, all students without pau collective 
drawn into socially useful work at aug rades. 10 
farms, etc., after completing the seventh or j unes r ] gradu- 
the cities, villages, and workers’ settlements all sc z the firs 
ates should go to work; no one should skip this. d will be 
place, this will be democratic since equal condition: vdd ei 
Created for citizens: Neither the parents' staras Secondly: 
pleas will exempt anyone from productive labor. per ple 
this will be a fine school for bringing up all you F lective 
in the heroic traditions of the working class and the ¢ 
arm peasantr s ENE SIE S 
hus, the ahy possible condition for eliminating p trali 
Comings of our schools, an indispensable condition, in phys 
Oys and girls, while in school, for participation 


hort- 
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worl i 

5 k at plants, factories and collective and state farms 
Li 


in 
T is that benefits society. 
should "ens system of our secondary and higher education 
glares. t — as to assure good training of cadres — 
and Ll echnicians, farm specialists, doctors and teachers 
ran 5 i agricultural workers = of all the cadres that 
eee e X Things must be organized in such a way that 
it bos a of all our cadres is better and more skilled than 
With th; so far. 
ë Se nae aim in view, it seems advisable to divide secondary. 
into two stages. The first stage should apparently 


b 
m d i seven- or eight-year school. Public educa- 
period orkers and many parents maintain that an eight-year 
of schooling will make it possible to do a better job of 
d polytechni- 


ivi 
giving school children the necessary general an 
his is true, but it is advisable that 


c e 
E rie Apparently ti ) c 
cod nion republic decide these questions separately in ac- 
with its own conditions. Serious thought will also have 
rriculum and the organ- 


Sb ai to the content of the cu 
In dm studies at such a school. 

cation € eight-year school, the first stage of secondary edu- 
, attention should be nstruction 1n basic 


m focused on 1 
of owledge, polytechnical and labor training, the inculcation 
Communist ethics, the P ent of children 


hysical developm! 
and the fostering of goo hem. Here one 


füüst d esthetic tastes in t i 
s not overburden school children to an extent that is 
oral to their health. 

E E also not forget 
neratio n our country men ! 
tea a the same quanti 
kes us ecause of specific e 
Laos; a other obligations, 

ow to care for a child, 


the specific features of women’s 
n receive equal remu- 


ty and quality of work. Never- 


veryday conditions, the woman 
2. inevitable ones: She must 


keep house and do a certain 
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amount of cooking. Public catering will develop even ee, 
extensively in the future, but apparently even in pua 
catering the work of women will be predominant. Therefor j 
While in school girls must be taught cooking, sewing e 
dressmaking, and other women’s occupations. The school cu" 
riculums should provide for all this. ^ ili- 
, It is necessary considerably to improve the material n to 
ties of schools, to do away, at long last, with shifts an 
provide schools with modern educational equipment. ea 
The second stage of secondary education might take $ o 
eral directions. One might be, for example: After seven 
eight years of instruction, the schools might stress SP 
Vocational training for the next two or three years. the 
In cities, factory centers and workers’ settlements er- 
children, after seven or eight years of schooling, should P € 
haps enter Schools of the factory-training type. pes. s 
Would continue their studies, but these studies wou p 
closely linked with vocational training and help the st : 
to acquire production knowledge and labor skills; not ? 
abstract knowledge of production, but labor skills too. f 
In rural areas the students, after seven or eight years ge 
schooling, should obtain practical and theoretical knowles : 
In agronomy, zootechnology and other branches of agri the 
ture or study a trade for two or three years, since 19 
Countryside, too, young people can learn definite tades i 
Thus, after finishing school, boys and girls will have jife 
a proper education and production skills and will enter 
Well prepared, tage 
But the following course is also possible: The first $ eat 
ot secondary education could be completed in the dg. 
Schools, after which all the boys and girls would go to ee 
M genera] Schools are organized in this way, in we 
* We will have to place 2,000,000 to 3,500,000 Y 
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cople in į 
of p a jobs annually, about forty percent in the cities and 
Th in the countryside. 
is ragioni. placing such a large number of young people 
Very is e matter, particularly since managers are now 
task of igi to hire young people under 18. But this is a 
fieoessany hu Party and state importance. It will be 
the sila o break down the bureaucratic barriers impeding 
ement of young people in jobs in the national economy 


and to j : s 
© instruct the U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee to 
e job placement of young 


This plan should take into 
administrative eco- 
Il be given employ- 


People a plan for th 
Sie rs hing eight-year schools. 
nomic I specific conditions of each | 
men gion, so that the young people wi 

t where they live. 
ider reserving jobs 


e : p 
b. re, evidently, it is necessary to cons 
Young people at enterprises So that they may go right to 


ie without difficulty after completing the eight-year school 
hs p ier setting up special shops at enterprises and assign- 
vi i S suitable to the age and capacities of the young people, 
strict observance of labor safety regulations. 

"Nie. d people going to work upon completing the com- 
s ed School (with an eight-year period of instruction) 
fos d be given the opportunity to learn a trade in various 
Pid One such way might be to teach a boy or girl a trade 
: d in production, primarily through the organization of 
Tt courses and brigade apprenticcship. Another way might 

= Vocational training in a specia d one- or two-year voca- 
ional school, The question of t of schooling, the 
ae and the organization g in such a school 
3 mi be thoroughly considered 
all Pd be found advisable to 
seh the young people finishing th 
Ools (those who will want it aP 
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e compulsory eight-year 
d will comply with the 
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necessary requirements) definite vocational training in fac- 
tory apprenticeship schools or in similar agricultural schools, 
mentioned above, in which the students, besides learning 2 
trade, would study general disciplines. Until recently we 
had such schools, and they fully justified themselves. The 
factory-apprenticeship [FZU] and factory-training [FZO] 
Schools, set up on the basis of seven-year schooling, that 45, 
admitting girls and boys who had completed seven-year 
schools, turned out hundreds of thousands of people who, 
thanks to instruction in these schools, became skilled workers 
with a secondary education. A large number of graduates of 
these schools worked in production two or three years, then 
Went on to higher educational institutions and, having suc- 
cessfully finished them, are now working as engineers in our 
industry, transport and construction. 

In the rural areas the broad network of eight-year schools 
could be used for vocational training of young people by 
Organizing twelve-month or six-month courses at them in 
which the eight-year school graduates could learn a mass 
agricultural trade of their own choice. Such courses coul 
also be set up directly at large state farms, M.T.S. and R.T.S. 

As a second stage, which would complete the secondary 
education, the training of boys and girls while they work 
would seem to be the most advisable. We should evidently 
have evening (shift) schools for working youth at enter- 
prises. All boys and girls who go to work at a plant will be 
able, if they so wish, to obtain an education in such a school. 
It will Probably be necessary to have a well-thought-out 
System of correspondence courses, in which training shou 
be organized on a high level: lectures and the necessary study 
aids would be published and the necessary consultation made 
*egularly available for those who want it. y 

t is necessary to prevent a situation in which the evening 
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Schools jan: $ r 
Piston es ta their task merely to prepare young people for 
Young cm igher educational institutions, since many more 
Will be able will attend these schools than the higher schools 
give student a absorb. Consequently, these schools must 
general ioc opportunity not only to receive a complete 
their ES. ary education but also to improve and broaden 
ducated Sih training, so that better-qualified and better- 
Uve farme en and women workers, men and women collec- 
rs and other workers for our society are turned 


Out wi 
„t With a 

com i 
ton, omplete secondary as well as specialized educa- 


Cons 

Portinity of D we will continue to give everyone the op- 

Scope as Ne obtaining a secondary education of the same 

—but HR oe of the ten-year school now provides 

tached f. A rough the present ten-year school, which is 
rom life, but through evening oF correspondence 


Ses, Whi 
May which we must develop and improve in every Way. 
i finishing school, will 


May 
not + . 
i yet realize the necessity O 


f 
yd need to supplement 
able to study, to obtain a 


S 
hi 
ik education. 
3 €V . s 5 E 
EN Teceive ery boy and girl will be able, if he or she wishes, 
long] i a complete secondary € ion in evening educa- 
ic i factories and plants, 


Way; 
secondary and, later, 


à hig 


lC; : 
m "med in labor, not 
ul ,.4P$ Working in an office, at any rate living by use- 
m of upbringing will help 


Ork ; : 
os F society. Such a syst? 
ple £0 avoid becomiñg detached from life, so that 
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boys and girls will enter life well prepared, as full-fledged 
workers of a communist society, by their labor taking a 
direct part in the creation of the material values that this 
society needs. It is necessary even in the schools to begin 
preparing people for production, for useful work in society- 
Give them as much education as possible and then send them 
into production. Working in production and studying 10 
school, a young person will more easily find his place n 
Society and determine his proclivities and desires. He can 
specialize in a given field and, after working for a while, enter 
an appropriate educational institution. But before this he 
should be tested in evening studies while working. I repeat 
that there must be no exceptions in this matter, regardless 
of the parents’ status in society or the posts they hold. . 
Long before the proletarian revolution V. I. Lenin pointed 
out that the upbringing of young people under socialism 
could be correctly organized only if education were com- 
bined with the productive labor of the growing generation. 
"In order to link universal productive labor with universal 
education," wrote V. I. Lenin, “it is evidently necessary tO 
obligate everyone to participate in productive labor” (Vol. 
II, p. 441, V. I. Lenin's emphasis). 
_ Since the 20th Party Congress, work training has been 
introduced in our schools beginning with the junior grades; 
in the fifth to seventh grades the children spend two pe 
a week in school workshops, and in the senior eighth to tent? 
grades they have two hours a week of practice training 1” 
farming and machine shops and electrical work and 6o tO 
80 hours a year of production practice directly at enter- 
Prises and collective farms, This is undoubtedly a good thing: 
ut it is still far from a combination of education and pr0- 
ductive Work; rather is it a general acquaintance of the stu- 
ents with various types of work done by adults. 
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K. 
shoul quse ug pointed out that at a certain age children 
since only T in production every day, and this is quite right, 
ity and io hen can boy and girls understand the full complex- 
joys of work and really become a part of a working 


Collecti 
a E its interests. 
of our ao out the specific regulations on Te 
Privileges ‘is thought must be given to granting certain 
who ‘sabe a of schools for working and rural youth 
erhaps the M i combine studies and work in production. 
ays a deed should be exempted from work two or three 
Studies, k so that they can devote this time wholly to their 
As 

Probat = period of instruction in these schools, it should 
INE of the E _ or four years $0 as to prevent overburden- 
would 5 ents. This question also requires special study. 
ke to emphasize once again that the proposals 


forth ; 

th s 

rth in my memorandum on changing the system of 
ducing the amount of sec- 
even- OF eight-year 


Y education and replacing it by $ 

network of evening 
ose who wish 
higher educa- 


organization 


Set 


and 

and co 

It to feces ee schools wil 

tio eive a full secondary and 
n ry 


ent, despite the fact that 


W 
* must not forget that at Pres 
a large number of young 


Seve; 

n~ 

ko education is compulsory» 
i are not only failing to receive a full secondary educa- 


ton 

Pow. ie not even completing Seven grades. According to 
Tecent the U.S.S.R. Central Statistical Administration, 1n 
tereq fiip only about 80% of the children who have en- 
aking ; e first grade have finished the seventh grade, even 
ine into account the pupils remaining In the same grade for 
nd year. This means that We have far from fully carried 


Out 
t n ; 
€ principle of compulsory seven-year education. 
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In my opinion, the above proposals on changing e 
tem of public education will facilitate implementation o m 
Principle of compulsory education in a seven- or eight-ye 
school. 

As for introducing universal compulsory full cR 
education in the form followed in our country so far, P 
according to all information at hand, would not be advisal 
at present. 

The question arises: Should we change over completely 
to the proposed system of public education or would k^ 
advisable to retain to a certain degree the present secon E 
School, making the necessary changes in its work? There 1s ` E 
view that a relatively small number of full secondary po a 
technical schools might be retained, but with the em x 
that the amount of labor training and participation in produ ; 
tive labor be increased in them, and that the graduates pe 
these schools be required to work a period of two yea E 
upon entering higher educational institutions. This qd 
also requires careful and thorough discussion, after whic 
the best solution must be found. : an 

The new System of public education should provide, n Iy 
exception, appropriate secondary schools for particu dir y 
gifted children who at an early age clearly show an abili is 
in, say, mathematics, music or the graphic arts. These oe 
would give these children the secondary education Vcl 
sary for further study at an appropriate higher erueutiufie 
institution. Such schools are necessary so that our state Cà 
correctly develop and utilize the people's talents. SS 

reorganization of the schools is recognized as e 
essary — and life persistently demands it — this work dod 
e done in such a way that no gap is created in dccem | = 
necessary contingents for higher educational institutions. ^ we 
ters must be so organized that in the period of transiti 
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fro 

m ; 

harm the present system of education to the new system no 

Eos, done in the training of specialists for our national 
my in the country’s specialized secondary and higher 


3 Dod institutions. 
ier period of transition (three or four years) a certain 
tained bs f existing ten-year schools should evidently be re- 
among erhaps it will be found practical to select from 
childr Capable pupils at existing schools the particularly gifted 

Tuam who show a bent for physics, mathematics, biology, 
should 8, etc., and to place them in particular schools. They 
i be better prepared for entry into higher educational 


Institu; 1 i [ 
ized ee in accord with their aptitudes. 
à igher schools will get young men and women who 
etter prepared to master the exact and other sciences. 


te: Te Higher School. — It is advisable to examine the sys- 
lu t of secondary 


ee higher education as carefully 35 po de 
estion At present, many young people who z ui 
Side de institutions have a poor knowledge of the pra ie 
Prod things and are inadequately prepared for work 
uction, 

-year 
institute gT2 
d of specialist do 


our young people now 


ne ny 
5 ust also not forget how c 
: : higher educational insti- 


Ose à f f 
tinon 2 atom when entering 4 k 
E Immediately after finishing school. In many; and per 


it an €ven in most, cases this is 2 random Eom n 
ten happens that when 2 young person fails to £ x 


ah: 
higher educational institution that he has chosen, he is 
higher school, even one with 


Cady to B 
3 . 
à Y keys d id; just to obtain a higher 


en i 1 B . B 
Educ tirely different specializate 
ation. There are also many instances where young spe- 
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cialists who have just finished a higher educational institution 
have no inclination to work in their chosen field and either 
enter another higher school or work in another field. This 
is primarily due to the fact that upon finishing school today 
young people have no experience in life. 

The training of specialists in a number of fields is con- 
ducted incorrectly in the higher educational institutions t00- 

Let us take agriculture. In many capitalist countries stu- 
dents in higher agricultural schools must work on farms 
during their course of study. We, on the other hand, often 
bring up our students incorrectly. Take the Timiryazev 
Academy of Agriculture. There the students are traine 
not in the fields but primarily on small gardens. Cows an 
other animals are studied not on the farms, as life requires, 
but chiefly from models. For every student at the academy 
there is more than one person serving these students. AD! 
this is called a higher Soviet school! I consider this to be 
wrong. 

Therefore I very often hear collective farm personnel 
Say — and sometimes I even have to come to the defense 
of young specialists — ‘We don’t need young specialists, why 
do you send us young people?’ I have heard such statements 
made at many collective farm meetings the moment the 
question of specialists was raised. And why? Because for the 
most part these young people are inexperienced. A young 
girl or boy comes to a collective farm: He or she fumbles 
about and essentially cannot help the collective farm chair- 
man to improve the farm. It turns out that an untraiDe 
Practical worker, a collective farm chairman or brigade 
cader, is more valuable to the farm than this newcomel 
Who, although theoretically well trained, does not know how 
to apply theory to practice. But if this young specialist ha 

hed the educational institution perhaps three or four 
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years late 
Processes ise po through all the agricultural production 
Young speci e > he would be of much more use. Then 
Would be alists finishing our higher educational institutions 
Elie ani sana differently. 
institutions ht reply that even today our higher educational 
it is vary require production practice. True, they do, but 
Conducted poorly organized. Production practice should be 
In work eon thoroughly, not as it is now. Today students 
phe Woks. ait spend more time loafing at the factory; 
Come fies while ro to 15 look on, themselves afraid to 
Place litt] the machine. And the managers of enterprises 
Qualificaio trust in the students, since the latter have no 
lere is a v "3 d if they are given an operating machine 
ties, Book of production capacity and of production possi- 
. We ieee are a burden to the enterprises. 
tion. The have students who know their trade to perfec- 
Since hey such students will be wanted in work practice, 
Vocations} will have not only the necessary professional, 
Ment Bs and labor skills but also a higher level of develop- 
will be able to work mo y and show 


€ worke re productivel 
ciently ts how to perform an operation better and more 


as 
ew a we must not ignore 
Sducatio LE of workers and co 
ple, rye institutions. In Mosco I 
only Pus of workers and collecnve farmers comprise 
are chil fi to 40% of the enrollment. The rest of the students 
is si ren of office employees and of the intelligentsia. 
the pen is clearly abnormal, of course, not to mention 
th fh at the number of workers and collective farmers 
onal in es who are full-time students in our higher educa- 
| institutions is literally insi 


tis ificant. 
ne 
Cessary to reorganize 


t there are still 
rs in the higher 
jw higher schools, for exam- 


the fact tha 


the system of higher educa- 
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tion, to bring it closer to production and really link it with 
production. The higher educational institutions should admit 
young people who already have some experience and 2 
Iecord of practical work. Reorganization of the secondary 
Schools will help us to find the proper solution to this ques- 
tion. The higher educational institutions should admit those 
who display greater ability and the desire to continue their 
Schooling. Here it is necessary to consider not only the 
desire of the candidate for admission to a higher school but 
also the appraisal of his work by public organizations (trade 
union and Young Communist League), so that selection de- 
pends on the applicant’s preparation, on his proclivities an 
on the assurance that the individual selected will justify Hie 
expenditures made on him and can really be a useful produc- 
tion leader. seal 
In developing our higher schools, particularly the technica 
schools, the primary emphasis should be on evening 2n 
Correspondence education. It seems advisable that in most 
higher educational institutions the first two or three years 
of study be combined with work. This will make it possible 
to select from among the enormous number of young peop s" 
who will want to study those who show that this is not 
a passing fancy, that they really have a thirst for knowlege’ 
and are patient and industrious. Only after this, from t 
third year, can privileges be granted, such as exempting : 
student three days a week from work in production. e 
the last two years of study in higher educational institutions 
it may possibly be found advisable to exempt the students 
entirely from work in production, except for the time Tê 
quired for production practice. e 
.In general the question of evening and correspondence? 
igher and Specialized secondary education must be care 
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wily considered. We must make it possible for people who 
d s useful work for society to have a greater opportun- 
cation. ie their off-hours to attend, if they so desire, edu- 
ing al institutions where they could study the arts, paint- 
ie. the humanities, etc. The state and especially the 
ind: unions should assist the working people of our society 
S matter. 

d mid we should co 
national hese produced quite go0e 17 ned 
their economy employs many engineers v" mom 
the training and diplomas in this way- ]t must be said tha 

overwhelming majority of them are very good engineers 


~~ specialists well versed in their fields. MT 
E higher agricultural schools we should proba y 
nbine education and agricultural work on a seasona 
asis, Instruction should be given at institutes attached to 
T farms, to state farms. These should have school buildings, 
a laid and a farm for field work. 
* higher agricultural school should have a 


1n 
g farm. The students themselves should ca 
ow to operate them 


d repair the machines and know 

Should themselves sow, cultivate and harvest cron; 1 

oth, he work of universities and of medical, pedagogie? gn 
ex higher schools should also be closely 

Practice. The forms of these ties should be care 


out, of c 
ourse. 

here ar ings in the work of our 
e many other shortcoming ^ h 

schools The Par de are excessively burdened with d 

Ory classe : : independent study, n 
s and have little time 1 à 

Ne teachers, among whom are many highly qualified. spe- 

Clalists, tile very Ende puit in research. Instruction in the 

eg d ideological upbring- 


Sici e in r 
cial sciences and the organization of 


nsider reviving the college- 
d results in the past; the 


fully thought 
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ing work require considerable improvement. Reorganization 
of the system of higher education should help to eliminate 
these shortcomings also. 

The system of specialized secondary education should also 
be reorganized in these respects. 


* * * 


"There are some ideas on secondary and higher education 
Which I would like to add to what was already said at the 
13th Y.C.L. Congress and which met fairly wide and favor- 
able response in the country. 

Perhaps it will be considered necessary to discuss these 
questions at a plenary session of the Central Committee; 
since they concern millions of people, all of society, am 
Correct solution of them will be of great importance for 
the further material and spiritual development of our society: 

After a discussion of this question at a plenary session; 
perhaps it will be found useful to work out appropriate 
theses for a nationwide discussion of these problems an 
then to convene a session of the USSR. Supreme Soviet 
to discuss problems of public education in the country 2n 
to determine the general line for their solution. This must 
be done in such a way, however, that specific resolutions 
on the secondary and higher schools are adopted in fin 
form at sessions of the Union-republic Supreme Soviets, since 
a decision on the question of public education in each republic 
aes within the competence of the Union-republic Supreme 

Oviet. 

One thing must be firmly stressed: An improvement of the 
entire matter of public education in the country is pêr- 
Sistently dictated by life. —N. KHRUSHCHEV. 


Appendix B 


EXTRACT FROM THE DECEMBER 1958 LAW OF 
THE SUPREME SOVIET ON SCHOOL 
REORGANIZATION 


Th E 
e following extract is from a translation that appeared in T'be 


Current Digest of tbe Soviet Press, March 4; 1959- 
E ON STRENGTHENING TIES BETWEEN SCHOOL AND LIFE 
nu ON FURTHER DEVELOPING THE PUBLIC EDUCATION SWS- 
Th IN THE U.S.S.R. (Pravda and Izvestia, Dec. 25, PP: 1-2.) 
ae U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet notes that the question of 
de Ethening the ties between school and life and further 
b eloping the country’s public education system submitted 
ee Central Committee and the U.S.S.R. Council 
i inisters to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet for consideration 
S Of exceptional importance for successfully carrying out 
e task of building communism. 
webs nationwide discussion of this question has shown that 
€ program drawn up by the Party Central Committee and 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers for further developing 
the public education system has met with the unanimous 
approval and support of the 


working people. 
[Then follow many paragraphs essentially repeating the 
arguments in Khrushchev's memor? 


ndum.] 
The Supreme Soviet of the Union o 


Republics resolves: , 
To approve the theses of the CPS.U. Central Committee 


f Soviet Socialist 
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and U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers “On Strengthening Ties 
Between School and Life and on Further Developing the 
Country’s System of Public Education,” which received unt 
versal support in a nationwide discussion; 

To ean the necessity of preparing children € 
their very first years in school for the fact that they mus 
take part in socially useful work when they are older. wes 
the age of 15 or 16 all young people must enden. 
Perform socially useful labor consonant with their abi a 
and the entire subsequent education of young people mu 
be linked with productive labor in the national economy. 


I. ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Art. 1. The main task of the Soviet school is to aa 
pupils for life and for socially useful labor, to further € 
the level of general and polytechnical education, to Le 
educated people well grounded in the fundamentals E: 
Science, and to bring up young people in the spirit id 
profound respect for the principles of socialist society, 
the spirit of the ideas of communism. liool 

A close tie between schooling and labor, between scho : 
ing and the practice of building communism, should pun 
the guiding principle of instruction and upbringing in t 
Secondary school. . hall 
Art. 2. Universal compulsory eight-year education S$ ale 
be introduced in the U.S.S.R. to replace universal comp 
Sory seven-year education, ; 

The eight-year school is an incomplete general educa 
labor polytechnical secondary school which is to give P 
2 firm grounding in general and polytechnical subjects, f 1 
Still in them a love of labor and a readiness for socially usefu 


activity and effect the moral, physical and esthetic upbring- 
ing of the children, 
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Educational and upbringing work in the eight-year school 
should be based on the combined study of the fundamentals 
9e Science, polytechnical training and labor upbringing and 
9n the extensive enlistment of school children in forms of 
Socially useful labor suitable to their age. 
mu. 3. It is hereby established. that a co 
"rm for young people, beginning at th 
Shall be provided on the basis of a combination o : 
and productive labor, so that all young people in this age 
group shall be enlisted in socially useful labor. x 

Art. 4, The following basic types of schools providing a 
Complete secondary education are established: — ? 

a) schools for working and rural youth — evening (shift) 
Beneral-education secondary schools, in which persons who 
dave graduated from the eight-year school and are working 
in one of the branches of the national economy will receive 
? Secondary education and raise their vocational qualifica- 
tons. The term of study at these schools shall be three years. 

To create the necessary conditions for students in d 
(shift) general-education secondary schools, the U. d . 
Couneil of Ministers shall establish a shorter working day 
Or a shorter working week for persons successfully p 
ü Program of studies without taking time out Exomgprouge- 

on; 
mae general-education . 

Ools providing production 
ave graduated from the eight 
three years obtain a secon a 
ining for work in one of the branch 


eco 
nomy or culture. 


labor polytechnical secondary 
training, in which persons who 
year school will in a period 
ry education and vocational 
= es of the national 


she ratio between theory and paee Al ed 
taining and the alternation of periods of o ier: 
Work shall be determined in conformity with the na eo 
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the specialized training and with local conditions. In rural 
schools the school year must be arranged with due consider- 
ation for the seasonal nature of agricultural work. 

Production training and socially useful work may be con- 
ducted in training and production shops of nearby enter- 
prises, in apprenticeship brigades of collective and state 
farms, at training-and-experimental farms, and in school and 
interschool training-and-production workshops; h 

c) technicums and other specialized secondary schools in 
which persons who have graduated from the eight-year 
school obtain a general secondary education and a specialized 
secondary education. 

Art. 5. To enhance the role of society and to help the 
family in the bringing up of children, the network of board- 
ing schools, extended-day schools and extended-day groups 
shall be expanded. It is hereby established that the boarding 
schools shall be organized along the lines of the eight-year 
school or general-education labor polytechnical secondary 
school providing production training. : 

Art. 6. Serious improvements are deemed necessary 1 
the organization of upbringing work in the schools, so pe 
the schools will instill in students a love for learning an 
labor and a respect for the working people, and will mold 
a communist world view in them and bring them up 1n 
the spirit of utter devotion to the homeland and the people; 
in the spirit of proletarian internationalism. One of the basic 
tasks of teachers, parents and public organizations is tO 
further improve the work of training pupils in the habits 
of cultured behavior at school, within the family and on 
the streets, 

Art. 7. It shall be considered essential to transform the 
existing ten-year schools (the senior grades) into urban an' 


Tural general.education secondary schools of various types 
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b The reorganization of the public education system shall 
e carried out in a planned and organized manner, with 
Maximum consideration for local features, in no case per- 
mitting any deterioration in the schooling available to the 
Population, Attention shall be directed to the need for fur- 
n er increasing the number of female students in indig- 
Rous nationalities in the upper grades of schools in the 
is on republics and autonomous republics of the [Soviet] 
She plan to shift to the new school system must be 
pitied out in each Union republic in conformity with its 

Onomic and cultural development. The shift from seven- 
a to eight-year compulsory education and the organiza- 
on of various types of complete secondary schools must 
Commence with the 1959-1960 school year and be com- 
Pleted in three to five years. Pupils-now ma grades eight 
through ten shall be assured the opportunity to finish sec- 
Ndary school according to existing study plans and programs, 


"t with intensified labor training. P 
. 1 planning for the secondary school reorganization, pro- 
10n must be made to assure that an adequate number 
i Secondary school graduates enter higher Bins 
Stitutions, since there must be no interruption 10 the ae 
o . Young, highly skilled specialists into the n A 
S end a certain number of the existing secondary schoo 
should be retained, if need be, in each Union republic dur- 


Ing the transiti ; 
nsitional period. ^ 

Art. 8. The md on the compulsory eight-year school, 
€ evening (shift) general- ducation secondary school x» 

€ general-education labor polytechnical secondary school 
Providing production training shall be confirmed by the 
Bion-republic Councils of Ministers. 


Tt. 9. The opening and closing dates and the vacation 
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schedule of the eight-year and general-education secondary 
schools are to be established by legislation of the Union 
republics, . 
Art. 10. The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers and the Union- 
republic Councils of Ministers shall take measures tO 
Strengthen the material base of the schools, abolish multi- 
shift classes and organize production training, as well a 
measures to arrange facilities for vocational training oa 
Production practice for Students in the upper grades 0 
secondary school. he " 
Art. 11. The Union-republic Councils of Ministers p 
take measures to provide refresher training for teachers an 
to staff the schools with teachers who have the necessary 
education to meet the new tasks facing the general SHE 
as well as measures to further improve the working an 


living conditions of teachers and raise their theoretical and 
ideological level, 


Il. ON TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Art. 12. The Prospects for Soviet technical and ponon 
development are making increasingly high demands on the 
production skills of workers in all branches of the mE 
In these conditions the widespread development of Mim 
Vocational education for youth becomes particularly impor 
tant. h is the 

"The basic task of technical vocational education 2 i à 
planned and organized training of cultured and technical A 
educated skilled workers of industry and agriculture for a 
branches of the economy, the communist upbringing : 
school children, their ideological tempering and the inculca- 
tion in them of a communist attitude toward work. 

Art. 13. Urban and rural technical vocational schools 
luchilishcha] shall be organized for the technical vocational 
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instructi 
after em se young people who take jobs in production 
Techn} E e the eight-year school. = 
2536 bem hi. schools shall be specialized accord- 
cational an T es of production and shall conduct their edu- 
Systematic upbringing work on the basis of the active and 
and on Rl ar e | of young people in production work 
Projects, sta qi of close ties with enterprises, construction 
Art. : cà arms and collective farms. ! 
road, deck actory-plant training schools, trade schools, rail- 
Berliner, and construction schools, labor reserves farm 
plant a on schools, technical vocational schools, factory- 
oa der qeig schools and other vocational training 
and age DS under the jurisdiction of the economic councils 
technical vo, shall be reorganized into day or evening urban 
or rura] vocational schools with terms of one to three years 
two technical vocational schools with terms of one to 
N 
ee of existing vocatio 
is to be into urban or rural technical 
sideration accomplished in three to five 
regio on for the individual features o 
ns. 


nal educational in- 
vocational schools 
years, with con- 
f the economic 


cal vocational schools can grad- 
S.S.R. Council 


the U.S. 
blic Councils of Ministers 


Si 
oa work out and consisten t measures to ex- 
nd and increase income from f duction activities 


of 

e : aa da. 
ducational institutions. 4 ; 
1 connection with the increased material security of the 


Working people, it is deemed advisable to change the exist- 


ing level of material security provided the students by in- 
prenticeship wages instead of 


tr ; 
ae the payment of ap 1 
Providing free clothing and food, so as to heighten the 
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student’s interest in better mastering his chosen vocation. 

Full state support shall be maintained for school children 
who are orphans, inmates of children’s homes or children 
from large families. 

Art. 16. Ministries, agencies, economic councils, enter- 
Prises, institutions and organizations shall provide the tech- 
nical vocational schools with production equipment for 
training workshops and assure paying jobs at enterprises 
for the production training of students and also shall create 
conditions in which young people can pursue their program 
of studies successfully and master new machinery, advanced 
technology and efficient work methods. x 

Art. 17. The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers and the Union- 
republic Councils of Ministers shall draw up long-range and 
annual plans for the vocational training of young people 
completing the eight-year general schools, technical voca- 
tional schools and secondary schools providing production 
training and plans for employing these young people, having 
in mind the establishment of a reserve quota of jobs for 
young people at enterprises and the strict observance of 
safety rules and regulations. A 

Art. 18. The Teorganization of the system of technical 
Vocational education means new and higher requirements 
regarding the level of technical, ideological, political and 
pedagogical training of production training specialists and 
teachers for technical vocational schools. The expansion 0 
the network of these schools will increase the demand for 
fPecialists and teachers. Therefore greater attention must 
be devoted to the training of such personnel in technicums 
and higher educational institutions. 

The quality of textbooks and visual aids must be improved 
and output increased, the production of technical educa- 


tional and Popular science films must be expanded, and 
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proud television must be widely utilized in technical 
ational education. 

E 19. The statutes on the technical vocational schools 
A e confirmed by the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 
ibis 20. The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers and the Union- 
brin c Councils of Ministers shall work out measures to 
set about fundamental improvements 1 the training of 
and E. through individual, brigade or classroom instruction 
tion o raise the qualifications of workers engaged in produc- 


Ill. ON SPECIALIZED SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Zn. 21. In industrial and agricultural production as well 
1n institutions of culture, education and health, an im- 
menn role is played by technicians, who are the immediate 
p dentro of production, and by other workers with a 
penalized secondary education. 
th he interests of modern production, 
€ latest scientific and technical achievements, demand that 
suites of technicums have 2 high level of theoretical 
aning and a good knowledge of practice. , 
erefore it is deemed essential that the system of special- 
wed secondary education be further improved and that the 
ne of specialists with secondary school qualifications 
* improved on the basis of a close tie between schooling 
ks socially useful labor and of an extensive development 
eveni ucation. 
ening and correspondence CT in specialized second- 
he foundation of the 
ording tO individual specialties, 
econd: education. 
and the length of specific 
out from produc- 


which is based on 


eght-year school and, acc 
n the basis of a complete 5° 

the total amount of schooling i 
Periods of schooling with of without time 
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tion may vary, depending on the branch of the naf 
economy for which the specialists are being trained an 
on the working conditions at enterprises, construction 
projects or other organizations. —€— 
Art. 23. It is hereby established that instruction in t 
Specialized secondary schools must assure the students à 
secondary-school level genera] education as well as the d 
sary theoretical and practical training in their specialty, m 
in the technical and agricultural specialized secondary Pr 
the students must also receive a qualification with a jo 
rating in a worker's trade. k 3 
Art. 24. Tt shall be considered advisable to organize shops 
and workshops at industrial technicums in which the i 
dents will themselves Produce goods and to organize larg 
farms at agricultural technicums in which the students them- 
selves will do all the basic work. hools 
Art. 25. The network of specialized secondary sc A 
shall be further expanded in the direction of bringing s 
Schools closer to production — with consideration for t 
personnel needs of the economic regions — by implement- 
ing broad cooperation among the economic councils, mr 
istries and agencies in the training of specialists wit 
Secondary education, nd 
The expansion and improvement of correspondence 
evening education, as the basic form for the ms be 
Specialists with a Specialized secondary education, sha is 
achieved by strengthening the correspondence and ves 
technicums and by organizing correspondence and eveni a 
divisions at full-time educational institutions which have pe 
ified teachers and the necessary instruction and material s 
ersons working in occupations related to their chose 


Specialty sh all be given priority of admission to evening 
and Correspondence schools. 
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eat 26. The statutes on specialized secondary schools 
€ approved by the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 


IV. ON THE HIGHER SCHOOL 


4 j 1 
rt. 27. The tasks of communist construction demand 


that the hi Kho Me 
ife the higher educational institutions be brought closer to 
bcne to production and that the theoretical level of 

ialist training be raised in keeping with the Jatest achieve- 


n of science and technology. 
of hi € further development and improvement of the system 
dus education in our country must ensure better prac- 
pro and theoretical training of specialists, 4 marked im- 
pee in the communist upbringing of young people 
iar active participation of all teachers 1n bringing up 
ES Chief tasks of the higher sch 
asis train highly qualified specialists brou A CN 
of t Marxist-Leninist teachings who have a high mas ry 
ad € latest achievements of domestic and foreign es 
: technology and a good working knowledge of their 
Pecialty and are capable not only of making the fullest use 
Modern techniques but also of creating the techniques 


0 
f the future; 


school are: 
ght up on the 


arch contributing to the fulfill- 


to nod 
me Carry out scientific resco” i 

nt of the tasks of communist construction; 

to train scientific and pedagogical personnel; ‘ f 

to raise the qualifications of specialists working in various 


tanches of the economy, culture and ca en 12 
to disseminate scientific and political know'e ge among 


© Working people. 
[Then follow articles 28 through 41 dealing with the or- 


Banizari ; 
nization of higher educatio 
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Art. 42. The reorganization of higher and er 
Secondary education shall be completed in three to x 
years, beginning with the 1959-1960 school year, with T 
Sideration for national and local peculiarities, and eu. i 
carried out in such a way that the number of specials 
graduating yearly to work in the economy, in science an 


in culture steadily increases in conformity with the growing 
demand for such specialists, 


* * * 


'The Union-republic Councils of Ministers shall et 
to the Union-republic Supreme Soviets proposals, stem Ee 
from this law, which will ensure that the ties baen ra 
school and life are strengthened, that universal comp daty 
eight-year education is instituted and that general secon da 
technical vocational, specialized secondary and higher € 
cation in the republics is expanded. + ino the 

The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet considers that bringing € 
Schools closer to life will create the necessary goat 
for the better rearing of the growing generations, 2 ion 
will live and work under communism. The i mi d 
of the public education system will be of enormous imp of 
tance to the further material and spiritual ee ee 
Soviet society, will enhance the role of the Soviet b tter 
in the education and upbringing of young people, ey E all 
assure the training of highly qualified personnel eee 
branches of the national economy, science and culture ight 
Will contribute in even greater measure to the growing Img 
of the Soviet Union. idium. 

K. VOROSHILOV, Chairman of the Presidiu t 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 
M. GEORGADZE, Secretary of the Presidium. 

The Kremlin, Moscow, Dec. 24, 1958. 
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r Education of France with Notices 


1. Matthew Arnold, The Popula 
d (London: Longman, Green, 


o 
r thes of Holland and Switzerlan 
gman, and Roberts, 1861). 


do: J S. Mill, On Liberty and Cons 
rnment (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948), P- 94-97- 


3. Khrushchev's memorandum is presented in full in Appendix A. 
d by the Supreme Soviet to 


D 
X 

D i from the text of the law passe e Sup e 

ement Khrushchev's recommendations are given in Appendix B. 

is such that one can- 


of Soviet education. As 


iderations on Representative 


suc L 
p as the Soviets have bee d 1 
riptions and statistical accounts available in English concern the 


ten- 
i year school and ignore the fact that the who 
ing sweeping changes under the Khrushchev School Reform (see 


Hbendices A and B). 
ea April and again in September of 1958, Khrushchev indicated the 
of Seton. in which he wished :et education to move. The details 

his proposals, as approved by the CPSU Central Committee and 
lled out in a lengthy docu- 


tj 
= USSR Council of Ministers, were spe : 
ent in November. These “theses” were then put into law by the 
58. The law itself is much less 


Supreme Soviet on December 24 19: h é 
Specific than the November “theses” which appear in George S. 
ounts' Khrushchev and tbe Central Committee Speak on Education 

niversity of Pittsburgh Press, 1959), where the forty-eight theses 
are analyzed by Professor Counts- : 

For studies of Soviet education UP to the time of the reform pro- 
Posals, see Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science and 
Technology (Cambridge: The Technology Press of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1957); U.S. Office of Education, Education in the U.S.S.R. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1957); George S. Counts, The 
Challenge of Soviet Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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Company, 1957); and Harry D. Gideonse, “European Education and 
American Self-Evaluation,” The Educational Record, vol. 39, no. 
3, July 1958. For an excellent but brief summary of Khrushchev's 
teform, see “The Khrushchev School Reform,” by Albert Boiter, in 
The Comparative Education Review, vol. 2, no. 3, February 1959- 
Tn the same publication, see Henry Chauncey’s article, “Some Com- 


“The real challenge of Soviet education, therefore, is not to p 
found in the realm of science and technology,” writes Counts. , 
that were all we had to fear, the situation would not be too diee 

€ must, of course, ‘strive in the shortest possible historical perio? 
to overtake and surpass’ the Soviet Union in whatever fields of = 
ence and technology they may be leading at the present time. Abo e 
this there must be no equivocation. But after we have succeeded pere 
the great task of our education will remain: the rearing of a ae 
tion of citizens who will be able to rise to the moral and intellectua! 
challenge of these fateful times, tire 

"This means above all the raising of our sights relative to the cn 2 
educational undertaking. And this means that we must regard s 
tion far more seriously than ever before in our history. . ++ - as 
means further, and most particularly, the raising of the qualificatio 
and the material and spiritual rewards of the teachers at all levels. 


5- A description of the youth organizations in the Soviet Zone is 

ermany is given in Chapter 8 of Toralitüre Erziehung by ys ur- 
Lange (Frankfurt am Main, 1954); children between eight and ed 
teen are recruited into the “Young Pioneers”, youth over et 
into the “Free German Youth” (FDJ). The Sovietization o h in 
Schools and Universities in the Soviet Zone is discussed at lengt e 
this same volume and in a book entitled Stürzzt die Festung "e 
schaft by Marianne and Egon Erwin Müller (Berlin-Dahlem: , chen 
quium Verlag, 1953). The authors sum up the situation as It any 
existed with the Statement: “The universities of middle eA o 
fie Soviet Zone] thus have only the name in common with tho: 

€ Federal Republic.” tand- 
t six years conditions have become worse from the s (the 

estern observer. The Communist puppet regime has 
government of the so-called German Democratic Republic) mE 
make the schools and universities more effective 
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strument v 
Stream = d totalitarian state with the consequence that a stead 
from the Sovi essors, engineers, doctors, and scientists have escaj cd 
he Pei Zone (through Berlin) and settled in free [cmi uds 
a professor i in the universities as it existed in 1957 is described by 
in an actis A a West German university who remains anonymous 
versity in E in Confluence (vol. 6, 1957» P- 58) entitled “The Uni- 
ast Germany.” The quotations from his account which 


follow 
. "In ae ould apply as well today (1959) as two years ago. 
t2 univers viet world, the number of young people to be educated 
Des nar de ty, and the number of students in the separate disciplines 
pend on the number who are prepared, but on the e 


Plan of thi 
e moment [p. 59]... . The Communist state invests every 
The work of 


area of li : 
ERE the aura of politics and ideology: - - - 
eins: al dene: it of biology, medicine, mathematics, and litera- 
arxism-Leni e carried on in accord with the scientific foundation of 
eninism-Stalinism. It is this tapeworm of isms that assumes 
Isewhere by logic and objectivity, 
Most pro _empir f ntly, ‘Soviet science’ being the 
‘oun, dan os ane science in the world, has become the compulsory 
n for all German studies. The Russian Janguage is a com- 
aetna Soviet Zone [p- 60].” 
Party jg e in the official “scientific” journal of the Socialist Unity 
the iia te example of the frank recognition by the Communists of 
Making Be of education in a "workers and peasants’ state.” After 
epublic erisive comments about t n the Federal 
that part we think they can teach e schools in 
“Our of Germany, the author W. : 
schools [i.e., in the Soviet Zone] are 2 part of the revolutionary 
m the beginning, we 


ansformati DeC 
rmation of our social life since 1945- TO! 
ity but dedicated our schools to the truly 

were an active part. 


mad 
realization they 


about 
rites as follows: 


ade 
Foo. ene of neutrality 
Ur edu c new order of whose on t 
tent, an, A ODE corresponds to the Marxist idea that the goals, con- 
itions function of education are always determined by the con- 
and necessities of the life of that society which the young 
idea is fought which speaks of an 
tasks whi ives of education with goals and 
‘Octises ich are independent of time and any particular society or 
e inr on the 'child as such, because jn reality such ideas only serve 
eicl erests of the ruling an exploiting society. (Horst 
hert, Einheit, Zeitschrift für Theorie und Praxis des wissen- 

May 1957. P- 5712 


$c, 
6. 
An agreement between the states of the Federal Republic for 
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“unification in the field of education” was signed by the Minister- 
Presidents of the Separate states in Diisseldorf on February 17, 1955+ 
Permanent Conference of the Ministers of Education of the differ- 
ent states was established ten years ago and has a secretariat. Through 
this medium many details of school and university organization are 
made more uniform between the states that would otherwise be 
the case. (Alinder M, Lindergun, Germany Revisited, Education = 
the Federal Republic, U.S. Department of Health, Education, an 


dium Bulletin, no. 12, 1957, Washington: Government Printing 
Ce.) 


7. There are three types of pre-university schools in Germany t0- 
day and essentially the same three types in both German-speaking 
and French-speaking Switzerland. Corresponding to the three types 
are three somewhat different State examinations which must be passe 
In order to obtain a certificate Which admits to a university. Gs 
the certificate admits the holder to any university in the nation ae 
to any faculty within one of the universities.) In the classical langir ga 

ymnasium, the study of both Latin and Greek is compulsory; in t S 
modern language Gymnasium, Latin and at least one modern languag“ 
are studied; in the mathematics-natural science Gymnasium, the en 
dent studies neither Latin nor Greek but must study at least tw’ 
modern foreign languages and carries the study of mathematics an 
Science somewhat farther than in the other two types of sped ols 

Programs in the different types of German pre-university Scho 
are given on p. 48 of a publication in 1953 of the Office of the rest 
High Commissioner for Germany (H. P. Pilgert, The ek. 
German Educational System). For those who study Latin and or 10 
27 percent of the time of a student is devoted to these pee to 
Percent to a modern language (French or English); 12 LU , 

erman — à total of 49 percent. For those who do not study es, 
Latin occupies 8 percent of the students’ time; two modern an in I 
18; and German, 13 — total of 39 percent. Similar programs t ise 
have seen in Swiss schools are even more heavily loaded with Da 10 
tic studies, Mathematics, science, and history each occupy abou the 
Percent of the students’ time; drawing, music, Syma ove 

alance. The scientific course, in which there is no Latin, vitzer- 
more time to mathematics and science. This is also true in Sw! 
land. t of 
xe middle school in Germany currently enrolls about 10 poses 
at sine group. Entry is at age ten plus, and the program hools en- 
Sixteen. In Switzerland, in a number of cantons similar scho! often 
~~ ^ much larger proportion of the age group. They are 
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called * 
d "secondary schools"; the age of entry may be the same as that 


of t , $ 
he first stage of a Gymnasium. The course is usually completed 


iim die pem reaches sixteen years of age. One foreign language, 
Sübjects a istory, and the native tongue constitute, the essential 
and obvi a rule. In order to provide more flexibility in the system 
md a some of the difficulties of the early selection for the 
courses rey various possibilities of transfer to the pre-university 
OWever re provided in certain cantons. The long course in Latin, 
tial cous is a stumbling block. Programs that have the long sequen- 
a necessary for mastery of a language make for rigidity. 
subjects d the age at which the study of these difficult sequential 
intro duci egins, therefore, seems to some reformers the only way of 
ing more flexibility into the educational system. 


ention should be made of a fourth type of certificate issued in 
ions parallel to the three 


hes cantons on the basis of examinations pa ; 
„yield a university entrance certificate. This is the Commercial 
mas MU Certificate. It admits to the business schools in certain can- 
fend to the economics section of the law faculty of certain uni- 
per The course preparing for this examination is of the same 
= as the other pre-university courses but is less difficult. In some 
ntonal schools students studying all four programs are 1n one school. 


Ut this is not the usual type of organization. Often the students 
d those studying the scientific are 


i DE the classical programs 2n e sci 
uni erent school buildings. Asin Germany, coeducation in the pre- 
Versity schools is the exception rather than the rule. 
the may be a comfort to Americans wrestling with some of our 
S ool problems to learn that in both French-speaking and German- 
peaking Switzerland there is complaint that the schools do not teach 
€ children to write their native language as they should. (And 
this complaint is directed to the pre-university schools with their 


Si 
elected group of students! 


Ot more than 20 percent ©} roup are selected, as a rule, 


f an age g ; r 
Is taken together in a given 


Or entry into all the pre-university schoo | 
tion is made varies from canton to 
he Federal Republic 


pi The age at which sclec h 
nton in Switzerland and from state to state in t r i t 

of Germany. There is a great difference of opinion on this subject 
In both countries among laymen and educators. If a nine-year course 
is regarded as essential (as it often is by the proponents of the classi- 
cal curriculum), the pupil must enter at age ten, having completed 
Only four years of the elementary school. In West Berlin, however, 
the separation is postponed several years, and the course in the pre- 
University schools is reduced to only five years. (See Germany Re- 
visited, cited in note 6 above, P- 3! and 35.) In Switzerland the pre- 
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university school course is seven to nine years, depending on the 
canton, 

Whether the age of entry into the pre-university school is ten 
or later, a vital decision must be made — first by the parent, then 
by the school authorities. The standards of selection are usually 

gh and may be based on an examination, or the opinion of the 
elementary school teachers, or the school record. Children of families 
with a long professional tradition may be rejected. Complaints are 
heard, but the system remains unaltered. (In several Swiss cantons 
I visited, where families with educational ambitions seemed to be 
making trouble for the authorities, careful explanations of the S!E- 
nificance of the selection process were given to the parents of the 
ten-year-olds each year.) Even when the boy or girl has been 
admitted to the boys’ or girls’ pre-university school, the selective 
Process is by no means over. A long hard road lies ahead before 
the completion of the seven- to nine-year course and the passing 
of the examination that yields a certificate admitting to any Un! 
Versity in the country. A half or more of the pupils fail during ae 
course and are dropped from the school; in one canton I visite 
in Switzerland, only a third of those who entered finally graduate? 

hose who succeed have acquired a general education which meets 
the European standard for an educated man or woman — a mastery 
of two foreign languages, mathematics through calculus, European 
history, and the literature of the nation. The students are then 
ready to enter a university. Only about 5 to 7 percent of an En 
Broup complete the course in one of the pre-university schoo f 
in Germany or Switzerland, and about the same percentage mi 
à university. In the United States, more than 30 percent of an a£ 

Sroup enter a four-year institution of higher learning. 
or those who are not selected or do not wish to be La 
for enrollment in a pre-university school, full-time education V^ 
usually end with the completion of eight or nine years of elemen 
tary school work (age thirteen or fourteen). The vocational iq . 
in Germany (Berufschulen) are continuation schools in that ¢ s. 
ave attended for six to eight hours each week. They are, nonetheles c 
i great importance. They are considered to provide the t 

rcx » Such as practical mathematics and blueprint Bo e 

ary for those in various types of apprentice training; dents 
eed Tegarded as important instruments for "educating i for 
5 "es ey valuable members of society, filled with iu ES 
Sad essional (vocational) activities and conscious of t duca- 

tion in y, S Citizens of a democratic state” (Hans Wenke, 
estern Germany, Washington: Library of Congress 


lected 
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ence D 
these nh ae aot: European Affairs Division, 1953) Attendance at 
the E is compulsory for two or three years after leaving 
(Fachschul ary. school (Volkschule). The special technical school 
ginning o E Med Technikum) was developed in Germany at the be- 
several Sdn s century. It is open to those who have completed 
Profit from o apprentice training and demonstrated ability to 
in Switzerl the course. Several excellent schools of this type exist 
at least uum and I have visited the one in Biel. In this school, 
Carried on he mathematical studies and the scientific work were 
at in E = advanced level, and I would hazard the opinion 
Many of o e fields the graduate would be as well educated as in 
Young Lern undergraduate engineering schools. 'The proportion of 
Wiacete dica it these schools is small. See J. L. Henderson, 
Vol. XXI n in Modern Germany: An Appraisal," Educational Forum, 

» 1957, P. 316-326. 

he Federal Republic of 
the supply of scientists and 
too many now attending the 
question. One of the factors 
ar Republic was probably 
raduates in the early '30's 
llments in the universities 
Unemployment in tbe Learned 
With this phenomenon in 
ssed with arguments for 
eT m an entirely separate 
Question is the one raised by the obvious fact that much potential 
i bright children even 


8. TI 
here has been some concern both in t 


e 
CERA x snd in Switzerland about 
erman 3 Vhether or not there are 
leadin universities may be an open 
g to the downfall of the Weim 


to 
“id to enroll in a pre-university school. i 
ne of the few things that unists have done in the 
forward 


Soy: 

n 1e 

be the Zone that some free Germans might adi 
opening up of the universities tO children of workers and 


Pea 
ae The methods by which ; 4 
the ae a totalitarian state and certainly cannot be copied, but 
Chi QURE Sane between the small fraction of working-class 
arge i in the universities in the Federal Republic and the vety 
the. Suc oe of the same type of students in the UDIVersItes i 
a Oviet Zone. The anonymous author of the article on “The 
Es ersity in East Germany” (see note 5» above) „describes the 
m ee of the middle-class parent in placing à child ina university 
no a oviet Zone and then goes 9? to say: (P. 62) ‘Thus there is 
ttempt in the Soviet Zone to fill what we recognized as the 
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all too justified need for equality of opportunity and educ 

ith regard to the individual cases, this practice is more unjust t ES 
the situation in the universities of Western Germany, where, a5 } 
the past, only four out of a hundred students come from Jabanna 
families. In the Federal Republic, all educational institutions Md: 
accessible to all; unfortunately what is lacking is a generous ag? iie 
Ship policy. In the Soviet Zone, sixty percent of the students 5 a 
to be from ‘worker and peasant’ families.” One high official o st 
German state in which the Social Democrats have held office eer 
continuously complained that, in spite of all that had been il ble 
to make secondary and higher education free and widely avai Sian 
very few sons and daughters of peasants and workers had ta 
advantage of the Opportunities offered. 


and 


9: Pierce, Governor of Oregon et al. vs. Society of Sins n 


Pierce, Governor of Oregon et al. vs. Hill Military Academy 
US. 510-536) 1925. " ffec- 
, The people of Oregon passed an initiative measure in 1922; shack 
tive in 1926, that would require children to attend a public sc ine 
Catholic parochial School and an independent school pag e 
preliminary injunctions restraining officials from enforcing „thie The 
The State of Oregon appealed the granting of the injunction. 
upreme Court gave its opinion in 1925. d 
The decision states Hut “no gusto is raised concerning Ei 
Power of the State reasonably to regulate all schools, to pus 
Supervise and examine them, their teachers and pupils; to Feders 
that all children of proper age attend some school, that — 4 
Shall be of good moral character and patriotic disposition, that an 
tain studies plainly essential to good citizenship must be taught, plic 
that nothing be taught which is manifestly inimical to the P able 
welfare.” The court then proceeds to point out that "the CT 
Practical result of enforcing the Act under consideration Vehese 
be destruction of appellees’ primary school. . . ." and that ms " 
Parties are engaged in a kind of undertaking not inherently har e to 
but long regarded as useful and meritorious.” Reference is ma 
an earlier case as follows: M 
"Under the doctrine of Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S., 108 
ink it entirely plain that the Act of 1922 unreasonably inter ing 
With the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the appre a 
and education of children under their control. As often hereto 
Pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution may Bo ae 
abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation to am 
Purpose within the competency of the State. The fundamental the 
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his Union repose excludes 
dardize its children by 
blic teachers only. The 


of li 

= apd which all governments in t 

orcing them power of the State to stan 

child is no to accept instruction from pu 

him and v the mere creature of the State; those who nurture 
irect his destiny have the right, coupled with the high 


uty, to ; A 
; to recognize and prepare him for additional obligations." 
concerned a law passed 


h 
y tlie um of Meyer v. State of Nebraska 
teach an s legislature in 1919 which made it a misdemeanor to 
y language other than English before a pupil had passed 


the ej 
l ighth grade. The supreme court of the state had upheld this 
ourt of the United States 


aw. : 
mir ras an appeal to the Supreme C 
Was revers He ges Amendment, the decision of the state court 
in part ed. The opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
“Plaj was as follows: 
part Pri in error taught this language 
Epi se e His right and the right of 
Of the A. o instruct their children, we think, are W 
"For eee [the Fourteenth]. - - - 
Which nae welfare of his ideal commonwealth, Plato suggested a law 
Commo: ould provide: ‘That the wives of our guardians are to be 
know hie and their children are to be common, and no parent is to 
will E Mir child, nor any child his parent. - ++ The proper officers 
ey SAIL e offspring of the good parents to the pen or fold, and there 
Quarter. LEE them with certain nurses who dwell in a separate 
Chance t ut the offspring of the inferior, OF of the better when they 
Place. o be deformed, will be put away in some mysterious unknown 
«6, as they should be.’ 
Spana t to submerge the individual and develop 
Subse, assembled the males at seven into barracks and 
quent education and training to official guardians. 
proved by men 0) 


[German] in school as 
parents to engage 
ithin the liberty 


ideal citizens, 
intrusted their 
Although such 
eir į n f great genius, 
vage touching the relation individual and state were 
Y different from those upon which our institutions rest; and it 
strict dy be affirmed that any legislature could impose eeh c 
etter ns upon the people of a state without doing violence to both 
ey spirit of the Constitution.” |, , 

e schools, of course, are subject to control by the state. 

nce in a satisfactory 


om : 
Pulsory attendance laws require attenda 
so many other matters, the amount 


Sc| 

n à (see note ro). As in > 

Pe agen of the control exercised by the state over paye schools 
ut .Ereatly from state to state: Perhaps it would be fair to say 

de m general, some state control exists, but it is less than in the 
se of the tax-supported schools. In New York State, for example, 
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courses of study beyond the first eight grades must provide for 
instruction in such matters as the English language, civics, hygiene: 
Physical education, and American history, in addition to the other 
Subjects mandated by the legislature for the public schools. The 


egents’ regulations in regard to graduation requirements do not 
apply to private schools, 


10. In the last few years South Carolina, Mississippi, and Virgin! 
have repealed their compulsory attendance laws. See the Southern 
School News of April 1955, March 1956, and February 1959. For 
other states see Compulsory School Attendance and Minimal Edu- 
cational Requirements in tbe United States, by Ward W. Keeseckets 
revised by Alfred C. Allen (Washington: U.S. Department o 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Circular 
No. 440, March 1955). e 

he number of high school graduates in 1955-56, as a perce 
of eighth-grade enrollment in 1951-52, varied from a high o! n 
Percent in Wisconsin to a low of 43 percent in Mississippi, Wit n 
median among all the states of 64.7 percent. These figures vag t 
once again the impossibility of generalizing about American educat! e- 

The doctrine that each of the sovereign states had the Si 
sponsibility to provide free elementary schooling was widely E 
cepted by the third quarter of the nineteenth century. (For 
account of the struggle over this issue see R. F. Butts and L. Je: 
Cremin, A History of Education in American Culture, New Tn 

enry Holt and Company, 1953, p. 202-206.) Compulsory educat y 
for children (as apart from youth) had been established as A 
as 1642 in the Massachusetts Bay Colony (see Butts and Crem a 
P. 102-108). For the subsequent battle over compulsory educatio 
see Butts and Cremin, p. 102-108 and p. 415-416. Butts and Crema 
State that “by 1900 thirty-two states, embracing most of the North an 

‘est, had passed such laws, and with Mississippi’s acceptance O° © 
Principle in 1918 the idea became universal.” The Supreme Come 
the United States in 1885 (Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U.S. 27-37)» ed 
ferring to an issue raised under the Fourteenth Amendment, declar 


dt i t 
that: "the Fourteenth Amendment . . . undoubtedly intended 99 


only that there should be no arbitrary deprivation of life or libery 


s + but that equal protection should be given to all under "d 
SIQUIPStaCeS. . . . But neither the Amendment— broad and CO d 
prehensive as it is— nor any other Amendment was designed i 
Edere With the power of the State, sometimes termed its po^ ; 
educ. Prescribe regulations to promote the health, peace, mO. oa 
Cation and good order of the people... ." In a later decisi 
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th 

o: eue Court referred to education as “one of the purposes 
ch what is called the ‘police power’ may be exercised.” 

The i S Corapikory Education Requirements cited above in note 10. 
Matter ae exity that exists among the states in regard to the whole 
labor lay compulsory school attendance, work certificates and child 
Within "e and part-time education 1$ matched by the complexity 
of laws single state. In New York, for example, there is 
of all child end all these topics. Full-time atten 
required pes between seven and sixteen; employment p S 
ini or all minors under eighteen, with certain exceptions; 
tions: uw ages are set for employment in various kinds of occupa- 
schoo lin provisions in the large cities for part-time oF continuation 
Oling are made for minors between sixteen and seventeen who 


are "M of school. à 
Stat ile students drop out before high school graduation in all 
ii not all states provide part- ing for young people 
eue left school. Exact information is very difficult to obtain, 
tee oe appear that about half the states ma 
i Oys and girls. I me of these states pa ; 
i girls. In so 1 
tiop andatory, whereas it is permissive jn others. There 1s little me 
high that continuation programs enroll 2 Very small fraction o 
8 school drop-outs. In Chapter IV, I make further mention of 
scho Problems involved with students who have little interest in 

Ol and leave as soon as they can. 
12. Jefferson's i :on have been often referred to, 

4 s ideas about education ave 
Particularly in the last thirty OT forty years. In à letter to Jot 
th ams on October 28, 1813: after noting that the first session, of 
aboli ania Legislature after th n of TUR fad 
ed entail and primogeniture a : 

aws, drawn by seein led Rr axe to the foot of pseudo-a: eg 
nd had another which I had prepared been adopted Hy 2 3 cha 
E e, our work would have been complete. Tt was a » oF ne 
NES general diffusion of learning: e proposed is pne ay 
ty into w. or six miles square, Pa to H 
to establish m nl a free school for reading, WTIUDS, s 
common arithmetic; to provide for the annual selection of the best 
Subjects from these schools, Who might receive, at the public ex- 
ese Sea ct school; and from 


Pense . :on at à distri 
» a higher degree of education | number of the most promis- 
here all the useful 


these distri 
; istrict schools to select 4 € penne 
E subj University, W 
: jects, t ted at an -i 
Sciences should pe mpi Worth and genius would thus have been 
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sought out from every condition of life, and completely prepared 
by education for defeating the competition of wealth and birth 
for public trusts.” (Saul K. Padover, The Complete Jefferson, New 
York: Duel, Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., 1943, p. 284-285.) 
„It is interesting to note that one of Jefferson’s plans for educa- 
tonal reform (which did not materialize) calls for education 3$ 
an instrument to prevent the growth of a “pseudo-aristoctacy- 
In modern terms, we should say it was a plea for free schools an 
free higher education in order to insure a high degree of soci 
mobility. Jefferson also often argued for universal education at the 
elementary school level. For example, in a letter to Colonel Yancey 
In 1816 he wrote: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, 10 
a state of civilization, it expects what never was and never W 
be... ; I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers x 
the Society but the people themselves; and if we think them ny 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome dE 
cretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education." (Saul K. Padover, editor, Democracy: 
atin pom New York: D. Appleton-Century Company» 
+ P. 137-138. r 
t was this latter argument that President Garfield put first 1 
replying to Lord Macaulay's famous letter to a prominent Americar 
Written in 1857. The British historian had predicted the eventu? 
collapse of any nation which had universal suffrage. “It is quit 
plain," he Wrote, "that your government will never be able tO 
restrain a distressed and discontented majority, for with you the 
majority is the government, and has the rich who are always? 
Me, absolutely at its mercy." In an address in 1873 On E 
m of Our Republic: Its Dangers and Its Hopes," Garfie E 
spote of Macaulay’s letter and declared “that this opinion of sre | 
aulay’s is vulnerable on several grounds. It leaves out the gree 
torner balancing force of universal education.” He then went dn 
du iD the British class system with what had developed i 
cont nited States and said: “We point to the fact that 10 7" 
e dea Dte are no classes in the British sense of the M 
ak quc e barriers of caste.” His second argument thus 1s TA 
distro e cee the pseudo-aristocracy which Jefferson set Or Git 
lárgely ifi irginia at the time of the Revolution had, in 
TU Subs entirely disappeared in the United States. f the 
Lra ation of the Educational Policies Commission o the 
ucation Association in 1937, Jefferson's ideas as tO 


€nds to be ; 5 T ; jtings 
as follows: attained by education are summarized from his writing 
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« 
1) To i soa " " 
(1) To give to every citizen the information he needs for the 


tran: Hd . 5 

u (2) Te of his own business; 

Bravery jd enable him to calculate for himself, and to express and 
€ his ideas, his contracts, and accounts, in writing; 


aD To improve, by reading, his morals and faculties; 
4) To understand his duties to his neighbors and country, and 
nfided to him by 


to di a 3 
© discharge with competence the functions coi 


either; 

he ^ To know his rights; to exercise with order and justice those 

Bates; ains; to choose with discretion the fiduciary of those he dele- 

juden and to notice their conduct with diligence, with candor and 
«sment; 

all e ) And, in general, to observe with intelligence and faithfulness 
(Th social relations under which he shall be placed.” 

The Es Unique Function of Education im American Democracy. 

rst draft was prepared by the historian Charles A. Beard.) 


I ATIS 
in ege often hears of local, state, and federal responsibilities 
os ucation, but there is still another level that is seldom men- 

ed. Between the state department of education in the capital of 


: . 
red and the local district closest to the DES eg. 3 Á E 
istri ediate level of control in thirty-four states. ese interme R : 
Oper cts serve areas comprising two OF local a whic 
Süperis Separately. As agents of the state departments of € ees 
the i intendents in these districts bring state supervision closer to 
ocal level than would be the case were there no intermediary. 
ighe districts also provide additional services that each local district 
r aog ide for itself. |] 
el ud eir districts. The county is 
s found in New 


by perta three kinds O ^ d type i 
the most on e. secon " PUT 
common DP where the intermediate district 


Zork a 
nd the New England sae. M pumber of towns. The third 


wa 
Supervi: i ade up 2 P i 
sory union m :nues to exist aS an intermediate 


type i 
"De is the township, which continu Er. 
istrict in a few sabes — Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, for ex- 


oe 
ew Jersey i . f € 3 i 
mediate dicic pu the county superintendent? oed 
iP to the state is clearly defined. He is appointed by the € icf state 
School officer, and he is paid by the state treasury Through him state 
aid to schools i dae eT and through him state educational policy 
I$ carried int. f a oem ]vania, On the other hand, county school 
administration is a nore directly to the local district level. Although 
he county superintendent is elected 


S salary is paid by the state t 


a state in which the county is an inter- 
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to office by a convention of members of all the local district jhe 
boards that do not employ a local superintendent. In addition, i boa d 
a county board of education which is also elected by the an states 
members. A last illustration of the diversity found among s im 
is Missouri, mim the county superintendent is elected by 
qualified voters of the county. ; 

It should be noted that duos are thirteen states in which the pe^ 
Serves not as an intermediate district, but as the local district, v istfa- 
single school board and superintendent and no subordinate aom dis- 
tive organization. Large cities in these states often are Np en. EET 
tricts. This county-unit system seems especially appropriate for Ken- 
areas. The county-unit states are Alabama, Florida, Georgie. essee, 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Dent 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Nevada. Delaware has and the 
Special districts with no intermediate districts between them 
State Department of Public Instruction. nd 


" a 
Much of the above material was taken from Shirley Coop etl 


Year- 


Charles O. Fitzwater, County School Administration Or 
Harpers, 1953). See also The Department of Rural Educatio (Was 
book, The Community School and the Intermediate District 
ington: National Education Association, 1954)- 


E 5 ents 
14. See Grace S. Wright, High School Graduation Remari S. 
Established by State Departments of Education (Washingt cation, 
epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of n next 
Circular No. 455, revised January 1958). The table on, subject 
Page shows the number of states requiring instruction in basic j 
areas. : describe 
Accredited is the term used most often by state agencies to tion re- 
Schools which meet various standards, among them gradus is gen- 
quirements. After an initial rating, subsequent accreditatio rude: 
erally based on annual reports required in nearly all E SS school 
the more common standards cover the length of class perio eparation 
day, and school year; minimum number of teachers and pr ae 
of teachers; libraries; school plant; pupil load, etc. For a oditation e 
tion of various state practices and trends, see State Accre "Grace ; 
High Schools: Practices and Standards of State Agencies, by 
tight (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955 » 
One should note, also, the role of the six regional assoc dards 
Wec8es and secondary schools in the maintenance of stan thwests 
ew England, Middle States, Southern, North Central, Norra u 
cstern. Whereas state accreditation or approval may Jective: 
every high school, the regional associations tend to be more 5€ 


jations of 
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Subj r 
ject requirements of state departments of education — high school 


grades 9-12. 
Number of States 
Other ^ No re- 
quire- 
ment 


S . 
mi Number of Units 


4 34 320r 2? 2 4 lor 1 i 
2 


HS EM  ————rnn 
1 10 


English TEES 


Social 
Studies 
1 4 91 2 3 
athematics va 3 T 1 19827 18 
pace: c 25 17 
ealth and/or 5 
Physical 3 
„educatio; IUS 10 
Fine or He i 3.41 
4 44 


Ucal arts 1 
and Utah, although 


* Inclu, f 
these -ades ninth grade requirements for Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
diee ii i twelve to comp! 
B s: count onk d in grades ten to f T 
t onments, For our ase, OF earnet cation, a unit can be considered the equivalent 
e struction Sorea qsscm Seat e not specified. 
f is requi its of credit art É 5 
for 3 two states cal bos Tu in one state a foreign language, may be substituted 
€ year of science. 
E : ative Study of SUE 
c 
P 2» Standards, which resulted in four volumes, pais 3 s 
aluative Criteria, a lengthy and detailed checklist cO gm D 
r d program. Several states SUSE 


use of thi 
th uation. ^ e 
à; pee ipn pow California and Michigan, 
iti i hile the state 
editing agencies, W: 1 
aa Is for state aid. There 


€partm H i 

+ ents of i ction app. itati 
is no uniform public sso: in the use of the terms accreditation 
uniformity among t iB stems from the fact that accredit- 


and ap s 
i proval. Part of the confusion ems : 
mg originated Md dio state universities m cd S onal ore 
Preparation, Gradually, the state departments of € Uca Boia bosch 
ijaccrediting function, and in many 
er meaning. 
15. Tho the New York Legislature has been 
pen amaaa e directly with matters of curricu- 


Ise: z 
T than some in not inter 
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son: Sod. Of 

lum, even in New York absurdities can be found. d believe 
the Education Law is worth quoting, for it illustrates w pm 
to be the folly of legislatures’ mixing into baec ‘with the 
by no means wish to imply that I am not in sympa "or coul 
Objectives of Section 804; but I fail to see how t 5 zero: fe 
Possibly be implemented effectively, and I wonder £ 
single school system in New York State which = olic drinks. 
"Section 804. Instruction regarding nature of alcob the human 
"1. The nature of alcoholic drinks and their effects on divisions o 
System shall be taught in connection with the various branches in 
Physiology and hygiene, as thoroughly as are other in part by 
all schools under state control, or supported wholly seams with 
Public money of the state, and also in all schools con : 
reformatory institutions. secon 

"2. All p^ in the above-mentioned schools rd wor! 
year of the high school and above the third year o not kinder- 
Computing from the beginning of the lowest diste chools, $ 
garten, year, or in corresponding classes of ungaa Stabi c text- 
be taught and shall study this subject every year with s e lessons 2 
books in the hands of all Pupils, for not less than Fond Same di 
Week for ten or more weeks, or the equivalent of sce studies 
each year, and must pass satisfactory tests in this as a p. that, 
before promotion to the next succeeding year’s work, high school, 
where there are nine or more school years below eed h yam an 
the study may be omitted in all years above the eig s require 
below the high School, by such pupils as have passed t " 
tests of the eighth year. EM rest. thre! 

“3. In all ee all pupils in the ee classes 
Primary, not kindergarten, school years or in arg maces subject 
in ungraded schools shall each year be instructed m ks, or the 
orally for not less than two lessons a week for ten wee textbooks 
equivalent of the same in each year, by teachers E and suc 
adapted for such oral instruction as a guide and posce in other 
Pupils must pass such tests in this as may be require 


oth- 
5 a; : "s work. N 
Studies before Promotion to the next succeeding year's 


aah he 
i e mg uiring t 

ing in this section shall be construed as prohibiting or req 
teaching of this subject 


in kindergarten schools. facilities 
"4. The local School authorities shall provide que. courses 
and definite time and place for this branch in the reg 
of study, 
“s. The textbooks i 
Capacities of fourth 
Pupils, or 


to the 
n the pupils’ hands shall be ee schoo! 
year, intermediate, grammar an For students 
to corresponding classes in ungraded schools. 
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be ; 

i" ln school grade, such textbooks shall give at least one- 

not les d space, and for students of high school grade, shall give 

drinks This twenty pages to the nature and effects of alcoholic 
. This subject must be treated in the textbooks in connection 


wit r Mear A 3 
ith the various divisions of physiology and hygiene, and pages 
d of the books shall 


mum. No textbook on physiol- 


0; 

pow pee to this section shall | 

clude a ups examinations in physiology and 

drinks Gu S RI A of questions on thi 

“7. In Y eir effects on the human system. 

Adequate all state teachers colleges and state colleges for teachers 

est meth time and attention shall be given to instruction in the 

Who h ods of teaching this branch, and no teacher shall be licensed 
as not passed a satisfactory examination In the subject and 


th 
€ best methods of teaching it." 


1 

Cen be Concord Daily Monito 
Problen. 19, 1959. New legislation has 
i4 In Article V of the New York State Constitution, the Regents 
mi: given the power “to appoint and at pleasure, remove a com- 
e ioner of education to be the chief administrative officer of the 
partment.” In The State and Education: The Structure and 

M of Education at tbe State Level by Fred F. Beach and Roben 
W ill (Washington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, an 
i elfare, Office of Education, 1955), it is pointed out that oe 
v» increasing acceptance © a pattern in which a state board o 
cation is considered a P9 " 


Hampshire Patriot, 


r and New 
posed to meet the 


been pro 


ç licy-making agency 
3 er qi is the chief state SC 
is 3b - This is the picture in N 
jojo pointed by and is responsible to the Regents. T i 
ee t state boards of education had the power tO appoi the chief 
eve School officer; in 1954 eighteen states followed this pattern. 
E 
commi of the states made the chnis f 
issioner or state superintendens 
80vernor-appointed chief p school officer. In 1954, there were 
NVeDty-si states which used popular elections and four states which 
bus the system of appointmen py the governor. From 1949 $6 
e» nO states with a syste™ of appointment by a state oard 
The ed their patterns. 
e fact that in New Y 


ork the Jegislature bestows upon the 
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i icularly 

Commissioner final judiciary authority in school matters is aper 
important in assessing his power. This judicial meer indie 
in almost constant existence since 1822 and is clearly The Comat, 
Statutes under Section 310 of the Education Law. frien Paar 
sioner is “authorized and required . . . to examine and P ronsequends 
to him by persons conceiving themselves oe and other 
of any action by school trustees, district superintenden be matters 
School officers or authorities and other public omeen in decisions in 
pertaining to the State’s school system.” Further, ; “4 conclusive: 
such appeals, petitions, or proceedings shall be final a cour, wbai- 
and not subject to questions or review in any place or 
ever.” we ot been 

Until recently this vast power of the Commissione has eeislarore 
challenged. A bill was passed in the 1956 session of t to by the 
to provide for review of his decisions under a. S ares 
State Supreme Court. The Governor vetoed the bill, 


ed. See 
18. Georgia Senate Bill No. 221 was subsequently er Mem- 
Legislation and the Curriculum: Consensus Statement el October 
bers of the National Citizens Council for Better Schoo rome in 
1958, p. 6. The position taken by the National Citizens quoting: 
regard to legislative action in curriculum matters is Wo d follows: 
© consensus statement from the document Mu T. but 
Of seventy-seven members voting, two expressed reser 
agreed to the conclusion. " itizens 
E is the consensus of the members of the National oa im- 
Council that Congress and the state legislatures have : ot school 
Portant role to play in the encouragement and quer officia 
improvement. There are many appropriate ways in w. ive action: 
Concern for better schools can be translated into ved not 
lt is our firm conviction, however, that legislatures el schoo 
attempt to control the specific courses of study in our lo 
by legislative fiat. dps ich in- 
p fate are two particular areas of school affairs in E first 
tense public interest may tempt legislative action m second 
Of these is the Science and mathematics curriculum. T A subjects 
the training and the needed supply of teachers in pert cts Cà 
€ are convinced that teaching and learning in these se im- 
© most effectively promoted by encouraging and supp d mathe- 
Proved instruction and learning in all subjects. Science an ld throw 
matics should not be given preferential treatment that wou nce and 
© total school curriculum out of balance, nor should nr withi 
mathematics teachers be made into a specially privileged clas 
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the teachin: 
€ profession. Ei i 1 
More harmful than eipfuLin: Er a 6o grim odi 
19. 

aa Board of Education of Massachusetts was created by 
ames G Sciam in 1838, largely as a result of the efforts of 
ment nf acc ra who had been urging for some years the appoint- 
eges. Car h a board and the establishment of state teachers’ col- 

ter is sometimes referred to as the “father of the normal 


Schools,” 
.” He was appointed by the governor as a member of the 
hat many expected, 


st 
e MEE of Education, but, contrary to W 
ession and made the secretary. Horace Mann, a lawyer by pro- 
Secretary. E member of the state legislature, bec 
9f public this capacity he performed great services on behalf 
In hi ie What he wrote about the tr? r 
: one report (1838) is of interest today, in view of the skepti- 
ing machen ean certain quarters as to the possibility of develop- 
2doube” 15 skill through formal training. “No one can entertain 
Other ar he wrote, "that there is a mastery 1n teaching as in every 
skill amr Nor is it less obvious onable limits this 
tructio, this mastery may themsel e subject of in- 
e Sine and be communicated to others. We are not left to the 
Vhere T s of reason on this subject. ^ gn [cum 
ton, aie greatest attention has been paid to the work of educa- 
In their ools for teachers have performed an important function 
Public į system and with the happiest result. In regard to the first 
(p. 28 institutions for training teachers, Butts and Cremin qune pur 
in rk Considerable opposition to these institutions develope 
empe ate legislature from groups who thought they were an 
Statens to ‘Prussianize’ the schools.” It is not always bue ie at 
Were pported institutions for training teachers i the United States 
(Raney setup primarily as an imitation of a European practice. 
the present-day situation see the following note.) 
of the certification 


20. In view of wi ead public 
facctices among gee it P be wo while to give some 
= taken from A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Tsonnel in the United States, DY ©: Earl Armstrong and T. M 
inet (Washington: National Education Association, 1957 edition). 
irst, however, it is well to point out that the development of cer- 
i dulce " determined effort to raise the 


Cation l 

cali aws was the result of a 2 

liber of tea chiens in our public schools; it was not the result of 
as one sometimes hears these days. 


Some ki 
The x d of diabolical pior ^. rtification standard 
ar in the past was that WI ca s un- 
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" ms to 
qualified personnel would enter teaching; now he e men 
be that the proliferation of requirements acts as a dete esent certi- 
and women who would be good teachers. bees pr wality is 
fication laws actually serve their purpose of upholding q 
a question which must be studied state by state. avisory, and 
All states require instructional, administrative, "rcge certificate 
Special school personnel in public schools to posses uire private 
issued by a designated state authority. Eleven states = aber te 
and parochial school teachers to hold certificates; school seeks 
others require certification of teachers if a private of the state 
accreditation by the state. In seven states the guum with certain 
department of education to issue certificates is share le. Ten states 
cities — New York City, Chicago, Baltimore, for ine iy f thirty-seven 
require examinations for certification. In 1957, a tota p a regular 
States required the minimum of a bachelors degree the same year 
elementary certificate (thirty-nine states in 1959); val rs degree for 
all states but one required the minimum of a bache : ed five years 
a regular high school certificate, and four states Ee SEGUE jssue 
Of higher education. The number of kinds of En Maii to sixty- 
varies enormously — from two in Connecticut and Ha d 
five in New Jersey. AE. ible t 
It is not e jd one sometimes hears, that it is o Puirementse 
Obtain a teaching job without meeting all peciit se of emer- 
With the teacher shortage there has been baa requirements: 
gency certificates for people who have. not met A r Kansas an 
In 1957, all of forty-seven states reporting, except Ei conditions. 
assachusetts, issued emergency certificates under certa ny rigorous 
At that time, some twenty-six states did not iays k matter oF 
regulations regarding minimum preparation in su ehe Rescarc 
education courses for the issuance of these certificates. teacher 19 
Division of the NEA estimated in 1958-59 that o 1,291,929 
thirteen held an emergency certificate (95,721 of a to : 
classroom teachers). 3 require- 
For a regular ON all states enforce certain genera include 
ments which are usually mandated by law. Tos fees. About 
age, citizenship, evidence of good health, and beo state's history 
twelve states require Special courses in the particular titution wit 
uch courses ordinarily require attendance at an ins nder consider- 
me state, Needless to say, this requirement has been u 3 
able attack recently, : c T 
More widespread is the criticism of the alleged eam | Pa eatin 
tween the number of subject-matter and the number o rospectiVe 
Courses required, It is sometimes said, for example, that a P. 
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English tea 
ach 
aS to take des does not take enough English courses because he 
educational hi rses in methods of teaching, educational psycholo 
taken from epe and philosophy. In the table on the next TAA 
istry and ph e Manual on Certification, note that, except for Chen 
education i ysics, the median requirement of semester hours in 
requirement urses (eighteen) is equaled or exceeded by the median 
One hour a in the academic field. (A semester hour is defined as 
Or its er a Wee of lecture or class instruction for one semester, 
types of i equivalent of laboratory Work, field work, or other 
of thirty nstruction. A year's work, two se 
thus me LE izgra semester credit hours. 
ower requir rom 120 to 138 semester hours. The reason for the 
are within oe in chemistry and physics is that these subjects 
ents will h e broad field of science, and it is presumed that stu- 
ave other science credits. In general, and this fact is 


not 
revea E E 5 
art, and € by this table, requirements in special fields like music, 
griculture are heavier than academic requirements. 

+ ing more semester hours 


n 
of olii practical reason for not requiring 
igh Scho ae ie in a teaching field is the existence of 17,000 senior 
too small ols (out of a total of 21,000) which, in my opinion, are 
must tea to do an adequate job. In these small sch each teacher 
Specia]iz. ch not one subject, but many, an t means that 
for exa zation in preparation is not realistic. The physics teacher, 
some m pls must teach biology and chemistry 3S well, 
Many E. thematics if he is to have 3 full teaching load. 
9f my achers exist who can han ctively 
high Mae em recommendation 
ith sp ool through consolidation. 
ecialized knowledge is Pot possi 


Or fu 
r : r 
ther discussion of the small school) Tm 
eac: 


tter of 


except ‘t not investigated this whole ma aci 
to gather some facts together. I have no opinion on what 
ing shou but I do have a tentative 

with the rec- 


elem 
Opinio: tary teacher training e, 
Ommen on the training of high school teachers. As He 
oda ndations in my published Report (The American igh School 
Tefer Y, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Comp2 hereafter 
work, T to as my Report)» this one 15 based on what I know will 
Operati refer to the Master of Arts in Teaching program 
cee at several universitie » 3 p 
at r program which has gs its fu amenta E mec 
Sede iie teachers shou ie c x Lech ue emm 
n sciences 2 on 
y the faculty of arts al menaster’s degree ach seenits 


Coi 
Urses by the faculty of education: Th 
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" m 
Semester bour requirements for bigb scbool vtae — 
professional education and academic fields and subjec 
— o M NGA 5 aan icone 
No. of States : Ese: 
Subject in calculation* Range Median ^ Averag 


RT Q) 6) @) e 
ao © o 6G O 
Professional 


education 52 12-27 18 p 
English 49 (3 M) 12-48 24 
Modern 22+ 
languages 49 (3 M) 12-48 20 0 
Mathematics 49 (3 M) 12-40 18 
Science 38 (3 M; 
11 ROS) 1248 24 dii 
Physical 29 (3 M; 2+ 
science 20 ROS) 8-40 18 E 
Chemistry 28 (3 M; 18 
21 ROS) 6-30 17 
Physics 29 (3M; 17— 
20 ROS) 5-30 16 
Biological 33 (3 M; 22— 
sciences 16 ROS) 12-40 18 
Biology 26 (3 M; 18 
23 ROS) 5-30 18 
General 39 3 M; 2+ 
science 10 ROS) 12-40 18 
Social 46 (3 M; 35i: 
Science 3 ROS) 10-48 24 


í ified. 
" wise spec 
Legend: M, requirement is completion of major. ROS, requirements benc d 
ou cudes states with specific requirements, States specifying eee 
of variation, cannot be trai 
may be specified in 


y " i ts 
cation prescriptions, should not be interpreted as having no requirement 
the field or Subject. 


papa nt, 
D De i i ignifica i 
1s, therefore, a joint degree bestowed by two faculties. It is si 


: ounc 

elieve, that a committee on teacher training of the Nason ci. i 
of Independent Schools has endorsed the Master of Arts A (Boston: 

degree. See Preparation of Teachers for Secondary Schoo 
“tonal Council of Independent Schools, 1958), P. 25- hool teacher 
am prepared to argue that in general a high scho siderable 
should have Studied both a subject-matter field with a Co ucation: 
Sce Of concentration and also professional courses in BOTH pake 
9Wever, it seems to me that some way should be found 
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excepti 
Poli o for a few who have been outstanding students in liberal 
selves o and who wish to teach and are ready to prepare them- 
ing. W pass examinations for certifi 
"National Virginia has such a schemi 
est Vi Teacher Examinations: A 
irginia” (The Journal of Teacher Education, 


Number i 1959). 


2 | 
Ss Pho Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public 
and th (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), 
e table in note 22 below- 


22. The fı x à 
St ollowing table is taken from the St 
ate School Systems 1955-36; Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson 


ashington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
See Rankings of the 


ce of Educati A 

S, ucation, Circular No. 5 Ap Lares 
tates, Research Report 1959-R4 e ‘ike Research Division of the 
i 7-58 figures. 


ati : T 
onal Education Association for 195 
etc.) by source: 1955-56 ^ 


cation by a course of read- 
e. See Genevieve Starcher's 


Certification Instrument in 
Volume X, 


Schools in the United 
Table 7, P- 249; 


atistical Summary of 


Sch 
( n revenue receipts (taxes, appropriations, €^: 
x 5 represent percentages of total revenue receipts) 
*Sion and State Federal State Intermediate Local 
Conti 
nental 
1955-56 HUS, PT 18 53.9 
53-54 T 274 31 547 
Northeast " 340 c pue 
nnecti z p Ee Y 
Maine 2 i = 614 
New gauses 35 21.2 = Ay 
ew Hampshire 59 55 x 72 
New, Jersey 25 242 : 623 
eny York 20 35.7 c S18 
Rhode jae eel E 786 
S. D 
Visit d e 25.7 — 68,5 
Norti 2.8 62.4 
Orth, C, 30.9 : 
Ilinois entral 25 24.0 c 724 
diana 3. 33.5 3 633 
Towa 27 22 10 815 
nusas en 232 166 540 
ichigan ít 485 3 as 
Innesota 35 39.9 4.2 ` 
issouri 49 365 67 517 
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School revenue receipts, by Source: 1955-56 (table continued) 


] cal 
Region and State Federal State Intermediate Lo 
9 


.ó 
North Dakota 42 25.8 214 pem 
Ohio 38 30.0 3 673 
South Dakota 6.0 10.1 16.6 73.4 
isconsin 3.8 194 32 
6 
South 69 543 8 a 
Alabama 7.6 73.8 = 46.5 
Arkansas 11.2 42.4 = 13.3 
Delaware 3.0 83.7 = 41.5 
Florida 53 53.2 — 269 
Georgia 8.0 64.8 E 55.5 
Kentucky 8.4 35.9 ——À 31.5 
Louisiana 4.6 63.0 = 58.7 
aryland 83 32.6 = 282 
ississippi 2 51.9 122 232 
North Carolina 6.1 69.0 = 42.2 
Oklahoma 74 431 73 207 
South Carolina 48 74.5 um 33.8 
ennessee 7. 58.7 m. 40.5 
exas 4.8 53.9 3 50.6 
Virginia 13.8 34.9 — 35.8 
Vest Virginia 4.6 59.5 pN 85.9 
Dist. of Columbia 14.1 — s 
West 55 397 39 on 
Arizona 7.9 30.9 10.8 52.0 
California 4.6 41.1 2.1 66.9 
Colorado 63 18.6 8.0 54.9 
Idaho 5.9 25.6 13.7 41.7 
Montana 5.8 24.8 27.7 43.7 
Nevada 15.2 41.2 = 22.4 
ew Mexico 12.7 64.9 uus 66.4 
regon 3.6 264 36 563 
Utah 3 37.8 rae: 34.6 
Washington 7.0 53.7 46 50.5 
Wyoming 34 39.5 49 


Outlying Parts of 
Tited States 
laska 


31.6 

PS 19.1 49.3 T — 

an amoa — — — 

Canal 7, E by 
ua) one 100.0 — 100.0 
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Scho ; 
0l revenue receipts, by Source: 1955-56 (table continued) 


Region 
F and State Federal State Intermediate — Local? 
awaii 
Puerto Rico 113 — = 88.2 
gin Islands a = = 83 


tuition, and transportation fees are not in- 
ly three states — Iowa, North Carolina, and 


it is classified here as “local”; 
the state and local school 


^R 

even P 
cluded and eaeceiDts in the form of gifts, 
ming, nstitute over one percent in onl, 

en a 

t when a oum operates public schools directly, 
cts it is ud mue as an administrative unit between 
ified as "intermediate." See note 14 above. 


“Ss than 0.05 percent. 
23. 
of ens Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided for the promotion 
annually. pal education by a permanent appropriation of $7,138,331 
awaii TB 1924, 1931, and 1950 Congress extended appropriations 
Ct of to uerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The George-Barden 
It Provi. ner is the major supplement to the Smigh-Hughes Act. 
and auth ed for the further development of vocational education 
Provided mead an annual appropriation of $29,267,081. Funds are 
basis 5 under these acts by the federal government on à matching 
ao tO the states for programs in agricultural education, dis- 


trib; 

Uti $, A " 

cano" education, home economics, and trade and industrial edu- 
efense Education Act of 1958 


ation, Ti 
amends Title VIII of the National D ] 
the George-Barden Act by authorizing Congress to appro- 
of four years on a matching 


Priat 

et 

O the states $1 5,000,000 for each 1 
f skilled technicians in fields necessary 


asis to assist i 
: t in the traini 

National hie i o 
of State Boards for Vocational 
tment O: Education, and 
1 Year 1956), for a detailed 
] education enrollments. 
right, Development 
3 go: American Technical Society, 
Sane or a history of vocational education and the text of the 
-Hughes and George-Barden Acts referred to above. 
f the role of the federal government 
the volumes published 


be found in Y p 
Education appointed by 


e 
br, 
Cakd 
Ov = 
Se wn of expenditures an 


om Hoover i , 
. mi ; r in 1929. ; 

endations,” and ir. I, «Basic Facts,” W Wa 
US D.C, in 1931. Part ti i large amount of statistical 
s Mation and a summary © 


g ; 4 
Public education. It is interesung 
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x ederal 
look with favor on either the use of matching eer a the 
money to states or the amount of federal contro he committee 
Smith-Hughes Act. Among the eme iae 9 tion" were the 
of fifty-two citizens "engaged or interested in educa 3 
following: 3 : ten 
E m Laws. Amend those existing laws which sive nterfere 
to give the Federal Government and its agencies a ees These 
with the autonomy of the States in matters of e ae the States 
amendments should repeal all provisions that requir that grant 
and their local communities to match federal funds = education 
Power to the federal agencies to approve or reject or otherwise 
plans, to prescribe the standards controlling instructior tes within the 
to supervise and direct educational or research activi i 
States. researc! 
“The foregoing discussion does not relate to same the 
activities in fields other than education save as bs v affairs. 
autonomy of the States in the conduct of their e oe grant federal 
"3. Restrict legislation. Enact no additional laws tha of education 
financial aid to the States in support of special meai urposes 2$ 
or that increase existing federal grants for such special P ^ 
are already aided." ittee (n0! 
"These testo hatiba, like the others of the Committee C has 
12 Chapter II) seem to have had little or no effect riations fO" 
actually happened. Today, the annual federal poe 
Vocational education are over thirty-three million dollars. 


ins ten 
24. The National Defense Education Act of Po. cor federal 
sections or titles and authorizes about one billion dollars 
aid. Some important features are noted below. C ongressional 
Title I— General Provisions. Here are set forth í n of federal 
dings and policy declarations, which include pum of any 
control over the curriculum, administration, or perso ce 
school system. ‘ sistan 
Title ; c Loans. This title provides federa 1 tions 
in the establishment of low interest loans to students a 


o 
tudent (n 
of higher learning, Up to one half of a loan to pha oe year) 
loan in the aggregate may exceed $5,000, or $1,000 in publi 
1S cancelled i 


F er in a 

if the student becomes a full-time teacher 9 at the 
elementary or Secondary school. The cancellation P demie year zi 
Tate of ten percent of the loan plus interest each ac 


; 5 uestio 
WrVice. I might note that many people have s in loy? 
p e that students receiving loans are required t 

aths, 
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Title IM 
h — Pro; i i 
orei grams for Science, Mathematics, and Mode: 
program Jangtage Instruction. This title authorizes three celare 
a 4 
) > gine grants to state agencies for projects of schools for 
i a ag of laboratory or other special equipment for 
*-- 1 mathematics, or modern foreign language teaching 
(Bj Iban c elementary or secondary schools or junior colleges; 
s to nonprofit, private elementary and secondary schools 


fi 
(c) eus same type of projects; 
má ching grants to state agenc 
fo nt of supervisory services 
Title we languages. 
— National Defense Fellowship- This 


Creag 
e al 5 
he number of students in graduate programs, 
d universities. 


Students | 
ts Lj * n 
itle age in teaching in colleges anc ies. — 
“ncoura, — Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; Identification and 
ized: gement of Able Students. Two related programs are author- 
(a) i 
ae grants to state agencies to 
H maintaining programs of testing, 
(b) ire pes schools; T . 
vid eral contracts with institutions of higher learning to P. 
Title ne institutes to train personnel in counseling. 
Progra: I— Modern Foreign Language Development. Two related 
a) Dy are authorized: ; y 
ederal contracts with institutions of higher education for 
PIDE one half the costs of establishing and operating Centers 
or teaching modern foreign languages and related instruc- 
tions necessary for an understanding of the countries in- 
quen 
eu contracts Wi i 
ees or regular institut 
ersons enga i arin| 
5 ged in, preP g ior. 
oe training agers) of languages in elementary OF secondary 
. . Schools, 1 
Title VII — Research and Experimentation in the Use of Various 
l-aid Material. Grants and contracts are authorized to public 
OF nonpro teneis or organizations, ejon, radio amd experi- 
ict in he uie Obisuch aids as television, radio, and motion 
res for ed < 
i ucational purpose , h 
‘ene Vint — een] pact cional Education Progr unt 
cians, | the states are authorized for the training of skille techni- 


sion or improve- 


jes for expan 
matics, and 


in science, mathe! 


program is to in- 
especially 


in establishing 


assist them 
and counseling 


guidance, 
ro- 


tions of higher education for 
es for advanced training of 
for, teaching (or supervising 


b 
(b) th institu 


Visua 
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' : : r i Science 
Title IX — Science Information Service. The m of scien- 

Foundation will provide for a more effective disseminatio 

tific information. 


" as ; cational 
Title X — Improvement of Statistical Services of State x ngthen 
Agencies. Matching grants are authorized to the state to 
Statistical services. ion Act 
"eg aa P tion 
I think it is fair to say that the National Defense pes to 
is in the tradition of the Smith-Hughes Act and e c ory Com- 
the spirit of the recommendations of the National Advis 


e r : : 29 (see 
mittee on Education appointed by President Hoover in 1929 
Note 23, above). Foun- 
. a jence FOU 
25. The Summer Institute Program of the National Scien! specific 
dation has ade 


grown rapidly since its inception in 1953. rticipatini 
Objective is to improve subject-matter mastery of the i place 4 
teachers during the six- to ten-week courses which ta summer of 
sponsoring colleges and universities. As I write, for the 2 teachers 
7959 approximately 2,000 college and 17,000 high scho chematics 
(roughly one-eighth of the total high school science and ticipate i 
teachers in the country) have been awarded stipends o em be about 
the program. The total cost of the 350 institutes W1 
$22,000,000. 


ll. EDUCATION IN THE SECOND DECADE 
OF A DIVIDED WORLD 
jdges 

1. J. B. Conant, Education in a Divided World (Cambr ho 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1949). The pda d 
Function of the Public Schools in Our Unique Society,” su chapters 
my discussion of educational topics. The first waed”) pre 
"America's Fitness to Survive” and “The World pn different 
sented the international situation as I then envisaged it. resent? 
and far more optimistic prognosis of the future had beer ducation? 
earlier in Education and the Peoples Peace (Washington: about the 
Policies Commission, 1943). Among the four assumptions ional edu- 
future on which were based the proposals for an internati ; 
Cational effort was the following: ; ill remain 

«This document assumes that the United Nations y m will 
Ried in Victory. ‘Ths nature of the bonds between t id 
Change, to be sure, in the new situation. The purposes to w^. will 
y unity will not, however, be greatly different. These nate g 
Témoin united, we assume, because that will be the only 
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T 
HE SECOND DECADE OF A DIV 
ts of the military 


| Which : 
i they can realize for their people the full frui 


Victory.” 
Ameri 

| the icd Education. and International Tensions, published by 
Uit e c he in June 1949, concludes with the statement 

to ons A circumstances of international tensions are likely 
ihe sateen ae the adulthood of children now in school. . . m 
Implicatio, of the profession in those days with the ideological 
ns of the cold war is evident throughout the document of 

dealing with “The Totalitarian 


I 
ii aes section in the summary 
Seemed et worth quoting in full as an illustration of what then 
is Ena A educators a major concern of the. public schools: 
cessfully wy ge of the cold war, the reasons why 1 must be suc- 
tant, Lo: nged, and of the principles and issues at stake are impor- 
Purpose es ty to American ideals must continue to be a major 
the el education. Such loyalty should include an understanding 
levotion, ements in our national tradition worthy of the greatest 
to be ad of the qualities in our national greatness most worthy 
reasonable mej and fostered, and of the historical background and 
Problems. aspirations of other peoples. Provincial unconcern about 
ms beyond our borders is not adequate to the needs of the 


Pres 
& vt der. 

i It t B t i, H . 
lines of the prospect of continuing ideological ee four main 
x strategy for American education are suggested: 

tunity tO learn about 


| a nm" 
the 2 Young citizens should have an opport : 
sented torus and practices of totalitarianism, including those repre- 
nit by the Soviet Union and by the Communist Party in the 
« ed States, 
Teaching about Communism 


m of dictator- 
advocacy 


Shi 
p 
shoud os, ot mean advocacy of thes s 
K e i :. American schoo's ; 
ped an ue with vigor their, programs for 
inciples of the 


..(c) Th 
givi e schools should conun 
inel Young citizens a clear understanding of the PET 
| t ie way of life and 4 i3 5 of th ir country: 
«é own liv vc nhe lite Ore fe 
not Y ) i rbd Communist Party of the United States "ini 
© employed as teachers.” 


ples prevail 


2. Californi here the publicly supported 

Ornia i state where 

Colleges and pn m examp ke ordinated into 2 reasonable system. 

€ local two- ages A ves both those who wish to terminate 
year college f one OF two years beyond high school 

ag am. The University of Cali- 


eir ed Ms 
and ucation at tl 
Or, those who m e four-year progr 
fied candidates who have completed 


nr " 
a welcomes properly quali: 
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two years in a local community college for admission to the junior 
year at Berkeley, Los Angeles, or the other university campus. 
many other states, no such tradition has as yet been establishes 
and, in some, there is clearly a competition between the four-year 
institutions and the two-year institutions for state funds. One m 
of saving money in at least a few states would be to provide for - 
better coordination between the institutions competing for the i 
payer's dollar. 
. 3. In a weekly magazine with a wide circulation, a writer stated 
in early 1958 that "the facts of the school crisis are all out in P 
sight and pretty dreadful to look at. First of all, it has been ya 
that a surprisingly small percentage of high school students 1$ s are 
ing what used to be considered basic subjects. Only. 1257% ios 
taking 12th-grade mathematics, and only 25% are studying Ray he 
foreign language is being studied by fewer than 15% 0 zine 
students.” In an interview which appeared in another weekly prs 
a year before Sputnik, a critic of the public schools said in basic 
that (a) a great many high schools don't offer courses in hig 
Science, geometry, and algebra, and more than half of a rger 
schools offer no physics; (b) at the turn of the century 2 far s 
Percentage of the high school students were studying science 
mathematics than is the case today. in the 
These statements are typical of many that have appeared stional 
daily press in the last few years, To my mind, the use of pes 
Statistics, either in praise or in condemnation of the public s¢ lace» 
completely misses the point and proves nothing. In the first Fic Ü 
such national figures include some 21,000 schools, many o Eog 
given a normal distribution of academic ability, are too small to Po 
Vide the teachers necessary to teach courses like physics and ETN 
except at exorbitant expense (see p. 36). The only validity of na 
Statistics on schools failing to offer advanced courses is to point V. 


€rucial need for school consolidation i hool 
n the second pla h ing together of all high so 
students into a n: pe eee Tog i stude 


ational statistic is equally misleading. A ition 

are not of equal ability, and the testimony of teachers, in addi 

to common sense, indicates the folly of expecting à E centage 

study physics with profit. What one wants to know is the perc par 

Fi ight students who are taking these advanced Loser d a con- 
cular schools. This is a meaningful figure and can lead, inven" 


hey action. See p. 70-71 for a discussion of the academic a 
4 : d 
Finally, nothing at all i gained from comparing national statis 
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of today with those of sixty years ago. The composition of the 
student body has altered so drastically that such a comparison is 
utterly meaningless. (See Chapter IV, “The Revolutionary Trans- 
formation of the American High School,” for a brief history of 
this revolution in the composition of the student body-) 

4. At present there are about 21,000 senior high schools in the 
United States. About 4,000 of these are, to my mind, large enough 
(a graduating class of at least one hundred) to provide adequately 
for a student body with a normal distribution of academic ability. 
Two thirds of all high school seniors attend these 4,000 schools; 
the other third are scattered among 17,000 schools. This means that 
Of the total 1,500,000 seniors, 500,000 are in small high schools 
which I think should be consolidated. 

If consolidation were to reduce the number of seniors in small 


Schools from $00,000 to 150,000, OT from one third of all the seniors 
to one tenth, we would have at the most between 12,000 and 13,000 
high schools. The 150,000 still in small high schools would be scat- 
tered among 5,100 schools (5,100 : 150,000 : : 17,000 : 500,000). The 
350,000 seniors in newly consolidated schools with graduating classes 
of one hundred would be in 3,500 schools (350,000 + 100). Finally, 
there would be the original 4,000 schools of sufficient size that 
eady enroll 1,000,000 seniors. The total number of schools is, 
then, 12,600 (5,100 + 3,500 + 4,000). "This figure, I think, is a realistic 
One to aim at. In my Report I gave the figure 9,000 3$ the maxi- 
mum number of schools needed, which would be true if all 500,000 
Seniors in small schools attended newly consolidated schools 
(500,000 = 100 + 4,000). It seems clear, however, that some small 
Schools must remain, though it is reasonable to assume they need not 
enroll more than ten percent of all high school students. 
5. In areas where geography is, in fact, the obstacle to consolida- 
tion, there ud cip ur erations) all of „which, cost mope The first 
is that the state, having verified the impossibility of cona ation 
through the application of some sort of formula, conle, pour mopy 
into the small school to provide the teachers and facilities 1t other- 
the state could provide 


wis . The second is that ‘ i 
fonds à) ns end to board at schools of sufficient size from 


Monday through Thursday. The third er eti iced 
Such devices as corresponde , 


isi 
nce courses, televisio 
i arrangement. 
teaching assignments between schools. e fed Just ae coute 
either a student travels to another cupo Eoi abject px 
not offered in his school, or the teachers © sp! 
from school to school. 
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In any case, however, I am convinced that school consolidations 
where at all possible, is by far the best arrangement. The pe. 
just mentioned should not be used as arguments to prevent ine 
glidétion but as possibilities where the state has fully determ 
that geography prohibits consolidation. 

(See Appendix G of my Report for a breakdown of the small 
high school problem state by state.) 


ive 
6. In order to achieve school consolidation, there must be ee 
state leadership. In New York, for example, the chief stale SN s. 
Officer has the power to initiate specific reorganization Phe isions 
The people in the proposed district make the ultimate district. 
but vote on a district-wide basis throughout the proposed solida- 
Obviously, if any one of the old districts can block the gorn that 
tion not much will be accomplished, and the chances are pcs ancial 
a wealthy district will react negatively to consolidation. i one 
inducement at the state level in the form of aid for vede con- 
struction or transportation is another factor in forwar ing force 
solidation. Some twenty-two states have used compulsion Miu che 
very small districts to combine, and some authorities feel olidation 
state should use its prerogative in this matter, that co been 
will be effected in no other way. Compulsory measures hare state 
used in the form of state law alone or through joint action Y . In 
and county authorities without recourse to popular vote p state 
any event, action mandated at the state level or inspired y 
leadership is needed to improve the existing situation. 


out 
7. During my visits to comprehensive high schools through d 
the country I became interested in a comment I heard moa not 
once from high school students. I asked them why ei^ P they 
study more than two years of a foreign language so t cording 
could really learn something. Their reply often was um EA sma 
to a college catalogue only two years were required. Tai e, the 
extent that students continue their language work in co dents do 
requirement does no harm. But I suggest that very few stu students 
continue the same language in college, further that many des be- 
have a bad two-year break in the eleventh and twelfth gra 
tween study in school and college. - has dis- 
In general, a two-year admission requirement to college rs that 
astrous effects, and I list it as one of the most significant iun ages 
have produced the present distressing situation in foreign a the 
two-year requirement is worse than none because it was stery» 
Student’s time. If there is to be a requirement, it should mean ma 
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cali - years of study. It is not enough f: 

EU ce Ls say that the guidance counselors and teachers CREATE id 

bh aa p t students exceed the two-year requirement while in high 
. In the final analysis, the attitude toward language study X 


i reps high schools can be no stronger than that in American 
EHI and universities. As long as language study is slighted in 
ge, it will continue to be slighted in high school. The national 


i S = 
interest demands a change in attitude. 


or the equivalent of four ye 


din m. peu example of the way people whose mother tongues 
mage to think in different terms was brought to my attention 
Site ane : ep not long ago. Two separate systems of schools 
of seins in the chief city of the canton, one for the children 
e Een oer inhabitants, the other for the French- 
m Shick $ is division was carried on in the pre-university school, 
and e pd the French-speaking pupils were 
Eus Ee erman-speaking pupils French. Several 

pletion of the course, the masi 


th . ; 5 
he pupils was sufficient to allow jnstructions to 
as continued un 


mt me Yet the separation W. 2 i 
sei ool course, because, aS one of the officials said, "German- 
ir es people think so differently from French-speaking people 
What would be impossible to instruct them together in one class!” 
I was obvious to à Swiss is almost incomprehensible to one 

ho has never carried the study of any foreign language far enough 


to approach a mastery of it. 
9. In more than one instance that I can think of, a young Ameri- 
can has been assigned to the staff of the U.S. High Commissioner’s 
w no German but had acquired 


lin who kne 
with the aid of 


FüowIedge of German. 
ow to tackle the job 9 1 
confidence in his ability to $ d in the task. 1 

individuals who came wit 


stands my memory of other 4 
studied any foreign language long enough t 


approaching a mastery, either from the point O' 
or reading. Such people, 95 a rule. struggle almos 
a tutor in their endeavors t° acquire by part-time study enough 
knowledge of German to be of some service to them. 

My thesis that mastery 9 one language means that a second or 
third can be learned muc more quickly js based on more than my 


In marked contrast 
hout having 
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own experience. During the past two years I have talked with 
countless numbers of foreign language teachers, who agree whole- 
heartedly with me. I realize full well that this line of argument 
Soon enters the thorny problem of transfer of training, but 

have yet to see any research that invalidates my claim that mastery 
of one language cuts down on the time involved in learning a seconc 
By mastery I do not mean a two-year exposure which, I agree 
Probably does little to aid in the acquisition of a second language 


10. See my Report, p. 91 and p. 123. I should like to emphasize 
Particularly the significance of vocational courses in the elevent 
and twelfth grades, occupying about half the student's time, fion 
the point of view of influencing the attitude of many studen 
toward the entire school program. Judging from my experience 
those students in vocational elective programs had an attitude c 
Seriousness toward their work, a degree of commitment to t um 
Studies, which was very commendable. It often seemed greater, b» 
that of the boy of medium ability who was forced by an amne 
Parent to take an academic program in which he was learning Ji y 
Perhaps failing, These students in vocational programs knew W 
they were in high school; they saw a purpose to their labor, Pad 


f d : ish an 
O carry over into their required English í 


4 tiv 
ca decisi ree with those who would put off such bu t 
reer €cisions until after high school. I think it unrealisti 

expect motivation 


goal among students whose studies have no 4) 


x . urse 
11. Recommendation 21 of my Report calls for a required cO 


i t. 
in the senior year on American problems or American governmél 
This recommendation is based on classes I saw in operat pee 
various schools, Contrary to other required subjects in whic aped 
dents are grouped according to ability, this course is 87^ vat 
heterogeneously SO that students with different vocational Esca a 
abilities, and interests can freely discuss critical issues in Am arse 
life. This course in the twelfth grade presupposes a thorough s Bet 
iya merican history earlier in high school. Here the future CoP cg 
ton executive and the future labor leader first sit down ant yi 
}°WPoints about a variety of questions. That such a course P 
meek Within a free society and does not exist in a tota "pis 
te is a significant fact that needs no further underlining- 
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education courses and student 
d student councils, as well as 


course. 
irse, together with other general 
ne of the means employed 


activi dj 
eaten such as clubs, athletics, an 
to EDAM organized homerooms, is o! 

See Reco qualities of good citizenship. 

importance picem 20 of my Report for a discussion of the 
Morale, That homerooms in promoting social cohesion and student 
function med school administrators are well aware of the social 
Student's h: kd schools is clear when one picks up 2 high school 
One finds andbook. In addition to 2 listing of the courses available, 
to appeal a wide variety of clubs and activities that T 
to all kinds of student interests. hile the homeroom. 1$ 
s of academic ability 


a cros 
S 4 
SS section of the student body in term: T 
which include everything from auto 
as one of their 


tudents 


Curric 
u 
lum that dealt wit 
ion bills before 


12. For j 
exam} major educati 

ple, there are rox j Ps: rhe Murray- 

on each state's 


Congressi 

Metealf Bi committees as I writ E 

estimat, Pill proposes flat grants to the SEM ach 

prop ed School-age population. The Eisenhower , d purs 

ere late classroom CO truction by offering 
an These and other 


federal aid donated to stimu at 
nO perd bed the retirement of DOT s peters etè 
erinly do olving sax ruth por y finances “Tere are some 
X whose financial status is far worse than other. cation ne 

be in ew words about the histo s aguas 
Hist order at this point. AS Butts and Cremin make Por vale 
Propos] a Education im America es xt. amt ordy after 
kr end m Soest participado then, proposals af gn cs] 

ro i x e ecade (bul 

iene have been made 93 last. RA ao 
EI on Wine 534-535 ui y president Hoover Was muy 
ablished in cation appoi/ ne on this highly controversia m e. 
Tesident we to bp m e to Congress or December 
^ 1929, said: “In vie i abe considerable difference of opinion as 
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t 
to policies which should be pursued by the Federal Goren Ta 
with respect to education, I have appointed a committee represen 
tive of the important educational associations and others to cluded 
tigate and present recommendations.” (The Committee in Mann, 
the director of the American Council on Education, C. E dor 
who was chairman; J. W. Crabtree, the secretary of the ducation, 
Education Association; and a number of professors of e ominent 
Public school administrators, university presidents, and Pondatiom, 
citizens. Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foun 
was Director of Studies.) 3 atching 

The recommendations of the Committee regarding gt ca 
grants and federal grants in aid of specialized education hav opments 
been referred to (see note 23 to Chapter I); the deve Pig 
since the report was rendered in 1931 have been in ^6 r ai 
Opposite to that recommended by the Committee. As S nd con- 
education generally, the Committee recommended “farther € 
tinuing studies of tax systems, distribution of national » 
etc., to answer two questions: erly grant 

“First: How far should the Federal Government prop d institu" 
funds either to the States in support of specially designate 
tions or directly to particular institutions? ; 

"Secondly: What are the right uses of the remai 
Public domain in the States for the uses of education? 

The Committee then proceeded to recommend that ng 
grants to States [should be] grants in aid of education 1 oses 
expendable by each State for any or all educational purP' 
the State itself may direct.” Jace shorty 

Because of the change in administration which took plac the De 
after the report was made public, and the deepening di ected not 
Pression, the attention of the federal government was loni jmp” 
to the areas indicated by the Committee but to educatio de- 


nder of the 


” 


$ the 
cations of nationwide unemployment. What happened, jointly by 
Pression years has been described in a pamphlet issue America? 


ie Encaro] Policies Commission of the NEA and the s 
ouncil on Education in 1945. ndei 
“Following 1929 a monos number of school systems selve 
pecially those in the poorer sections of the Nation, foun it WIS 
in an increasingly serious financial situation. . . - By 1955 old ba 
clear that something had to be done or many children 
denied all educational opportunity. ies of indirect 
“The Federal Government responded through a series © to help 
measures. Relief funds were made available by the Wee ration 
keep schools open. . . . Under the Public Works Admin! 
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lue sums were also made available for new buildings. . . . These 
WA funds were distributed directly to local school systems by 
a non-educational agency in Washington. The federal Office of Edu- 
cation had no official relationship to this process. The state depart- 


ments of education were also often ignored. 
The National Youth Administration was the farthest advance 
of the Federal Government into the field of educational control 
during the Depression. This agency, waè established to meet the 
Serious youth problem which arose in the middle 1930's. . . . In 
the NYA the National Government set up its own organization 
responsible for the direct administration of youth education. The 
A. was established as a temporary organization to relieve unem- 
Ployment among youth. The federal officers in charge soon made 
it clear, however, that it was to be a permanent agency. The NYA 
began to establish schools of its own jn direct competition with 


established public school systems. The youth who attended these 
." (See Federal-State Relations 


Schools were paid from federal funds. 
in Education, Washington: National Education Association and 

merican Council on Education, March 1945.) 

After reciting these facts, the authors of the joint pamphlet spoke 
Of the “trend toward the federalizing of education” caused by the 
distribution of “hundreds of millions of dollars for the payment 
of teachers and for the erection of school buildings in communities 

centers have been established.” 


Where war industries and training e 
hlet was “to warn the American people 


he purpose of the pamp wa i 
Of an ominous trend toward the federalizing of education" on the 
one hand. On the other a vigorous plea was entered for federal 

s for education everywhere 


Srants to assure an adequate financial basi ucat J € 
in the nation, the distribution to be on an objective basis which 


leaves the control of education to the states and localities. 

. I doubt if a candid review of the last fourteen. years would 
indicate that the dangers envisaged in the document issued in 1945 
have, in fact, materialized. Proponents of federal aid for the general 


Purpose of blic schools are always ready to point out that 
the p ment has been concerned with public 


for ye: 

ars the federal governi ^ e 1 
Schools in one way OF another. AS Burke writes (Financing Public 
Schools, p. 383), most states admitted to the Union after adoption 
of the Federal Constitution were created out of ed fei 
in these territori s had made provisions or a public schoo. 
enemies: Cones. hood, Congress has stip- 


system. Furthermore, for admission tO stat? o 
ulated requirements fag oa public school system in a gui of 
in the nineteenth century, the federal 

pport of schools 


instances. From time to time in t 
Eovernment made grants of and to states in SU 
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and also monetary grants. In more recent times, beginning with 
the Morrill Act of 1862, Congress has made land grants or appro- 
priated money to the states for aiding education in special fields, 
such as mechanical and agricultural arts (the land-grant colleges) an 

vocational education (note 23 to Chapter I). The educational prO- 
visions of the G.I. Bill of Rights, of course, are another example of 
Congress! providing money for education. 


13. Those who are unfamiliar with the methods of reporting 
school expenditures should be warned at the outset of certain pri 
falls. It is customary to distinguish between total annual expan i 
tures and current annual expenditures. The first figure include 
capital outlays and interest on indebtedness; the second, operating 
expenditures of which professional salaries represent something in 
seventy percent. For example, the February 1959 Research Bullet” 
of the NEA (vol. 37, no. 1, p. 5) gives the estimated total expert 
tures for the school year 1958-59 as 14.3 billion dollars an 
estimated current expenditures as 10.7 billion. For the same is 
Otto Eckstein gives the figure of 13.8 for total costs, excluding 
interest (Trends in Public Expenditures in the Next Decade, Ne 1 
York: Committee for Economic Development, April 1959 P». 4 eS 
When one attempts to reduce national, state, or local expenditu? n 
to a per pupil basis, another complication arises. The calculate 
may be made either on the basis of the total number of A» 
enrolled or on the basis of the average daily attendance o 
Using the figures given in the NEA Bulletin, one finds the 1958 
current expenditure per pupil enrolled is estimated at $310, pr 
billion dollars divided by 34.6 million —the number of pupils dis 
rolled in the public schools). However, the ADA current expe 
ture per pupil is given in the same bulletin as $340. In other WO". 
the ADA figure is something like ten percent higher. Most sp» 
given at the state and local level are on an ADA basis. The "m 
Current expenditures per pupil varied in 1958-s9 among the pe 
from $164 in Alabama to $535 in New York. en 

It will be noted that for the nation as a whole the current o-59 
ditures are about seventy-five percent of the total. The "ion 
fomiated total expenditure per pupil enrolled is $415 (143, ¢,10 

ollars divided by 34.6 million pupils) as compared with the holds 
a. expenditure. Whether this same percentage figure ical 
a: a state or a local district will depend, of course, on the Sf the 
Mirendinue during the year and the way the amortization Eni 
in eich the capital construction is handled. This can be dete! to 

ch instance from the figures published. In general, it is $ 
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sa 
ie qus the taxpayers’ burden for public education is not determined 
often eos of construction of the school buildings as much as is 
E alles rp This fact 1s important in connection with many 
eo 2 the public schools that come from the indignant tax- 
iini who sees large, modern schools being erected in his com- 
ave T No one can deny that in some Instances school houses 
ae een built that were unnecessarily expensive, and the citizens 
hous with the local schools (Chapter II) should be on the 
SER for such extravagance. But even an increase in capital ex- 
ali 9 the entire school plant of twenty-five percent would mean 
crease in total annual costs per pupil of only about six percent 
percent of the total). 


(assuming the current expenditure is 75 
the English teachers is a 


stili See my Report, p. 50- The case of 2 
the king example of the relation between the size of the staff and 
isin type of instruction that can be offered. If an English teacher 
ae esponsible for as many as 180 pupils (as is the case in a number 
S schools I have visited), he or she cannot find the time to correct 
weekly theme. As a consequence, few themes are written. Trials 
are being made in a number o high schools with “Jay readers" to 
ing the themes. It is too early 


in correcti 
f this scheme and the possibility 


time basis to help overloaded 
lay readers adds considerably 


Fr the English teachers 
of e sure of the complete success © 
= thus employing laymen on à parc 

achers. But even the employment of 


to the cost per pupil. 
15. See An Essay on Quality in Publ : 
ion (Washington: National Education Associa- 


tional Policies Commission T 

tion, 1959). Two paragraphs are worth quoting (p. 16-17) 
there should be enough 

ion. Where 


« 
. “In any school system 
Sionals to ensure that every pupil receives needed attenti 
this standard is met, classes are of various sizes, depending on sub- 
Jects taught and the characteristics of the student body. If the school 
tunities, and if the supplementary 


Program is to provide wide opportuni! : 

Services of guidance counselors, librarians, coordinators, and admin- 

istrators are to be available, there is obviously some minimum staff 

below which needed professional services cannot be supplied. Ex- 
indicates that this minimum is about 


perience in good school systems 10 n D 
fty profils per d pupils. These professionals might 
be distributed in many ways. In some cases as many aS forty might 
be classroom teachers. If omewhat larger clases are feasible, 
thereby decreasing the number of teachers, the individual assistance 
each pupil needs for maximum can be provided only if 

] rises to compen- 


the number of supplementary PP 
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sate. If fewer than fifty professionals are available per thousand 
Pupils, some of the elements of a program of high quality are Ei 
to be slighted. y= 
. “It should be emphasized that this ratio is a minimum. Better a 
ices to pupils, and consequently higher quality education, here 
provided with a competent staff of larger size. In communities X 


jonals 
schools are best supported, staffs range up to seventy profession: 


per thousand pupils.” ne 

One should note that the argument for fifty professionals per E 
thousand pupils does not rest upon an assumption of small ad 
Staff size, especially the presence of a variety of professional p 
sonnel, may be more important than class size. 


16. National Education Association Research Bulletin cited, J^ 
and p. 11. See also the NEA Research Division’s Rankings es as 
States, Research Report 1959-R4, for facts about such m must 
teachers’ salaries and expenditures per pupil. In all fairness, br during 
note that revenues for school purposes have increased greatly s 
the past ten years — in fact, at an average yearly rate of 9. res 
for a total gain of 145.2 percent. During this time, the rela d fairly 
of local, state, and federal school revenues have remaine emains 
Stable. Despite the formidable revenue increase, the question 7 resent 
whether this rate of growth is indeed sufficient for either the P 
or the future needs of the schools. (See the following note.) , 

" als 

17. See National Policy and the Financing of the Public Seh The 
(Washington: Educational Policies Commission, 1959); P: dieatio™ 
Commission in its earlier document, An Essay on Quality in te S 
arrives at the conclusion that “in a school district of adem da 
the minimum annual per pupil current expenditure needed ^ o 
Provide a good educational program is about twelve percent ^. dis- 
salary necessary to employ a qualified beginning teacher 1m k pendix 
trict.” The basis of this conclusion is given in detail in the aan 
of the document. The calculation starts from the following un ils, ° 
(a) there should be at least fifty professionals per thousand P P aries 
one per twenty (note 15, above); (b) the average of all e times 
of a professional staff should not be less than something like ‘showing 
the starting salary (this assumption is supported by tables é sional 
ideal distribution of salary levels); (c) the salaries of the pro diture 
Staff make up about seventy percent of the annual current expen at 
of a school system. From the first two assumptions it follows t of the 
Per pupil expenditure for professional salaries should be 1.7/20 ° we 


: ion 
Starting salary, and, combining this with the third assumpto 


ses: 
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arriv. 
€ at the figure of about 12 percent (1.7/20 = 85; 85/.70 = -124 Or 


"ME perunt) 
(p. my aranana] Policies Commission in its most recent publication 
graduates ie : e average salary offered by industry to 1958 college 
eeu 4356 for women and over $5000 for men. . - - is 
desired national average exceeding $4500. 
ue average beginning teach 
hired m formula just derived the per pupil expenditures in the 
ODE tates should be $540 A 1 percent of $4,500), and, since 
schools p approximately 35 million pupils enrolled in the public 
we e total annual expenditure should be 18. 
cs, Ae the figure was 10.7 billion. n 
ie deficit,” according to these calculations, 
lowe. A, “educational deficit” might be as fol- 
OIL ssume that the present per P nt expenditures in New 
Pn represent something approaching a satisfactory level for the 
ae € nation, and that t o. (For 1958-59, on a 
enu enrolled basis the estimated figure 1n 485.) Then the total 
Quent expenditures in dollars should be $00 X 35 million, or 17.5 
dent which as compare figure of 10.7 yields a 
cdeficit" of 6.8 billion, OF about $200 per pupil i 
ntry. This calculation is 


« 


pe no assumption 
ry for beginning teachers. However, 
Popit cost, and, in view of the present wide differences between states, 

is assumption can be regarded as both unrealis 
e will consider even the figure of 6.8 billion 


S à consequence, som 
dollars fonde 
Still further calculations are possible. Two of the Rockefeller 
d in 1958 call for a doubling of expendi- 
a: Its Economic and Social 


Brothers Reports publishe r 
ER. by 1967 (The Challenge to Americ: 2 
spects and The Pursuit 0 Excellence: Education The Future 
E America, Garden City: Doubleday, 1958). The NEA Research 
ulletin previously cite estimates that total expenditures in 
1957-58 for the public schools were 13 billion dollars (p. 5)- 
Oubling this figure means € of 26.2 billion in 1967-68. 
Eckstein (p. 45) projects 5C ool expenditures 10 1968 as 19.5 billion 
at the local and state levels. (This projection does not include interest 
charges; it does include assum i school popula- 
tion, slightly increasing resources» 


and a two percent 7» ache 
salaries each year.) The difference between billion projection 


the 19.3 
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sad the 26.2 billion need is about a seven billion dollar “deficit.” The 
resident's Science Advisory Committee issued a Report in May 1959 
(Education for tbe Age of Science, Washington, Government Print- 
nE Office) that also urges the doubling of expenditures but ge n 
ate as a goal. If we double our 1958-59 expenditures ES 
woma spend 28.6 billion for our public schools. (The NEA Resen, 
d ORO estimates that total expenditures in 1958-59 Were 143 m 
e Mcr Eckstein’s projected expenditure of 19.3 billion from 
a illion we have a “deficit” of over nine billion dollars. z 
early, all calculations of the “educational deficit” are only 4P 
proximations and contain within them many hidden assumption few 
mor which affect greatly any conclusions. I have indicated ? 
Stimates of educational need; I know there are many others. 


18. Eckstein (Trends in Public Expenditures, table 2, P: 9) £r n 
dol cash expenditures of 38.4 billion and receipts of 37 prs 
s for the combined state and local budgets. His me 503 
billion de n for the total state and local budgets in 1958 s ví 
2 me ollars in receipts and 53.7 billion dollars in expenditure? gjor 
chán cit of 3.4 billion dollars. And this projection assumes no 

ge in the cost per pupil for public education. 


by Eckstei 
Y Eckstein (table 3, p. 13) as 3.8 billion dollars Y 197" AEC, the 


i 3 SS. 
Sud For a bris history of the efforts to persuade Coneter i 
Ghose arge sums annually for the general use o Se ou 
Broups of « note 12 to Chapter II. As I have earlier powepeatedly 
Rigel ne educators during the last thirty years have yo d, put 
Mote el aid to the states without conditions 2U7P ye in” 
creased Pang funds for specialized aspects of education ye peet 
to a consid. is period, and the conditions of expenditures pe suf 
considersht ble degree determined in Washington: o por % 
ample, unde, fore’ left to the states in almost all cases- ermi” 
Whether m the Smith-Hughes Act the states were free to aie 
offered ie e vocational courses at the high school level ko epret” 
sive high RA vocational schools or in a widely C% ave of 
Separate voc: 00]. In three states the decision was made to of SPee 
ized nci al schools. The history of this financing d bY thor, 
O have Du: by the federal government could be cite arges? 
no worries about undue federal influence * 
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tuted. But it is one thing to 
and quite another 
e specialized nature 


TH 
E SECOND DECADE OF 


federal " 
Cork eae public schools should be insti 
to appropri annually tens of millions of dollars. 
of the FS ata billions. Furthermore, because of th 
Possible for ME for which federal money is now appropriated, it is 
education t5 obe: of citizens deeply interested in this phase of 
Y reduce the continually active on its behalf and block any moves 
ise, annual appropriation Or attach new conditions thought 
om ; 5 
lars atin rie if Congress deci 
sideration sh for the general use © 
visory a be given to a recommendation © 
Note 12 to Chaser) on Education appointe by President Hoover 
Eus Creation e II). A majority of this Committee recommende 
3 Ould have p the position Of a Secretary of Education who 
ation, incl under his jurisdiction all the federal expenditures for edu- 
uding, of course, all the activities carried on the Office 
i into the educational 


of F, d 
;.ducatio 
busin n. If the federal government is to go in 
strong department of the execu- 
roups are not 


ess i n 
E brandi oft way, there must be a SITO: 
t etermi the government if conflicting pressure StOUPS 
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federal money, unless there is a congressional requirement that would 
prevent such a practice. And if Congress requires that the state pa 
local expenditures for public schools be continued at present or hig ed. 
levels, some states are going to receive more money than they ne 
In New York, for example, the present average expenditure per pup 
is not far from the contemplated standard for the entire Dano it 
New York to be required to spend $200 more per pupil Pi 
already does if a flat grant of this amount is provided in the los [o 
Same question could be asked about what would happen in on 
the other wealthy states which now have high average expendi 
per pupil. hat is 

Considerations of this sort lead one to the conclusion that W a a- 
required is not a flat grant of federal money, but a federal n 
tion or equalization program (p. 28-29). For example, Congress hout 
fix as a goal for average expenditure per pupil enrolled through ae 
the nation the figure of $500 (essentially the New York figure oney 
note 17). Then each state would receive only as much federal ™ the 
as would be required to come up to this figure without pees A 
present state and local support. This would mean that New Yor oney 
certain other states would receive little or no federal mount 
for school support while other states would receive an 2m rage 
Which, when taken with the present support, would bring the 2" p 
State figure to $500. It seems clear that in developing d have 
equalization formula a strong federal executive agency wou c the 
to collect a vast amount of information and be ready to, suppo" geci 
recommended formula before Congress every year. Difficult, then 
sions would have to be made first by the Administration 29 ouis 
by Congress. A new chapter in American public education SG 
indeed, have opened. 


tea aS 
22. The authors of The Pursuit of Excellence (p. 35) boss 
follows: 2 
"It is this weakness in the state and local taxing systems E 
than anything else that gives rise to current proposals for inc ost" 
federal support of education. For those who wish to resist ie. ict 
pone the resort to federal funds and at the same time not ca thor 
educational services there seems to be only one alternative: “aa tax 
ough, painful, politically courageous overhaul of state and lo€ 
Systems.” 
and June 


See, also, articles on tax reform in Fortune (March, May, menda- 


S 1959). The article in the June issue makes specific recom 
ns for tax reform at the state and local levels. 
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Ill. THE CITIZEN'S RESPONSIBILITY 


1. See note 3 to Chapter II. 
os Education in tbe U.S.S.R. (Washington: Government Printing 
zh se, 1957). This report, which deals largely with the ten-year 
oh ools, must now be read with Khrushchev's memorandum and the 
anges under way in Soviet education in mind (see note 4 to Chap- 


ter I). 
xb “Truce Among Educators,” Teachers College Record, vol. 
j^ VI, December 1944 P: 157-63 and also Educational Digest, vol. X, 
pail 1955, p.21-27- The animosity generated in many universities in 
this century between f education and the professors 
of the liberal arts has had most serious consequences for the develop- 
ment of our public schools. The blame for this unfortunate situation 
cannot with justice be assigned solely to one camp. Part of the diffi- 
culty arose from the failure of the professors in the liberal arts colleges 
to follow with sufficient interest an ding the transfor- 
ools in this century’ (see Chapter IV). 
te attacks 
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NORMAL DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Population 


70 85 100 115 130 
LQ. 
(Based on California test of mental maturity-short form) 


shift in the bell shaped distribution curve to the right and means that, 
instead of fifteen percent of the grade having the potentialities of the 
academically talented, as many as fifty percent of the grade may be 
in this category. The reasons for the great differences in the dis- 
tribution of scholastic aptitude of children in different communities 
is worthy of more study. A similar and somewhat parallel difference 
is found in regard to the reading abilities of the children in a par- 
ticular grade. In some schools as many as fifteen to twenty pen 
of the ninth grade are reading only at the fifth or sixth grade level; 
in other schools only a small percentage will be thus retarded. 
am not prepared to express an opinion as to the extent to which the 
differences to which I have referred reflect different cultural levels 
of the homes, different social situations, and different effectiveness © 
the instructors in the lower grades. Of one thing I am convince 
— namely, that the very slow reader, by the time he or she reaches 


the ninth grade, presents a special and important problem. (See my 
Report, p.55). 


9. As I have pointed out in my Report on the comprehensive high 
school (p. 60), I believe that it is impossible today to speak meaning- 
fully of college entrance requirements. The admission requirements 
of our four-year colleges cover a wider range than ever before. To- 
day some four-year liberal arts colleges have to refuse admission tO 
many who a generation earlier would have qualified for entrance; 
the pressure of applicants has made it necessary for these institu- 
tions to be highly selective. Unless a candidate has the developed 
Scholastic aptitude that places him in the upper fifteen percent of 
the twelfth grade population on a national basis, his chances of being 
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olleges are small indeed. At 
h high standards for admis- 
him lower than the 


E. Small percentage can hardly hope to be admitted. At the other 
of the scale are certain state universities W. 
gh schools within the state. I am 
exist which admit a boy or girl 


Sive high school and not in a separate voca 
of industry and the future craftsman 


ave as close a relationship as possible in our free society. Too often 
Separate vocational schools become dumping grounds for slow 
earners and discipline cases, and often these schools have an un- 
Ortunate stigma attached to them. I realize, however, that in large 
Cities separate vocational schools are the rule, generally for econ- 
Omy's sake. It would be prohibitively expensive to duplicate machin- 
ery in all the schools. In New York City, for example, in 1956 there 
Were 85 high schools, 31 of them vocational schools enrolling about 
twenty-five percent of the high school students. In addition to 
Vocational schools in the large cities, there are three states where these 
Schools exist throughout the state — Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
assachusetts. 

11. See note 2 to Chapter II on the California situation. Where 

it is possible for a highly gifted 


local community colleges exists : 
dent (some two or three percent of the population on a national 
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basis) to anticipate college work in one or more subjects In his 
senior high school year by attending classes in the community tills 
lege. Similarly, for those who have developed mechanical E = 
through a Smith-Hughes vocational program, it is possible ir 
build on this training by further vocational work in the commun! 


college. For example, a tool and die worker may develop into a too 
designer. 


12. For the argument in favor of the study of a foreign rx 
for four years see p. 40-43. In developing the argument. I a he 
specify which language was to be studied in school. To my ae ee 
choice is of secondary importance because the main point is to ie S 
what it means to learn a language. I do have in mind, howeven it 
modern language (French, Spanish, or German). If Latin is gp ihe 
should be studied for not less than four years in high school, an E 
study should be continued in college. Only when a boy or girl Pi on 
position to read Latin with considerable ease is he or she in a Es for 
to obtain the advantages of the type of classical education pcs d 
a few, at least, was so rewarding a generation or two ago. Wit age 
growing tendency to start instruction in a modern foreign ee in 
in the lower grades (see my Report, p. 72), the place for La por 
the high school may well be that of a second foreign language. PE 
certain types of students the study of Latin started in grade ped 
continued in college would be most rewarding. What is not Sa c 
is the curriculum so often found today — Latin in grades nine an " at 
French in grades ten and eleven, no language studied in college © any 
best, exposure to one year more of French which rarely results in 
command of the language. 


i e 

13. The scores on a scholastic aptitude test (of which oed 
Several types) must be used with caution when the future pent 
an individual student are concerned. In well organized schoo! pe 
guidance officer uses the scores on such tests (often given. p Be 
grade) together with the pupil’s achievement in various subJe vat 
the teachers’ estimates in advising on the elective programi. e aid 
statistical purposes, however, the errors in such tests do oe E 
the sort of conclusions about a school which can be anm h place 
summary of the programs of, say, 100 pupils with scores whic E cu 
them in the upper fifteen percent on a national basis. Perhaps x oe 
as five or ten out of 100 may be out of place, but the potentia s ily 
the group as measured by the test scores will not be ma 
affected by this fact. 4 ; | 

See ‘Apperidie H of my Report for detailed instructions on nom 
to make an academic inventory. I consider the inventory one 
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is Conference was 
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Under director 


Y the NEA and aided by the Carnegie Corporation. 

]tant services to state 
es study conferences, 
f booklets covering 


Content in particular subject areas. 

Academically Talented Student and 
lly Talented Student (Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1959). Both are reports of conferences, 

j he National Council of Teachers 


dt 
National Science Teachers Association 


Tespectively. See, also, the 195 ce Report, The Identification 


as Education of the Academically Talente 
*condary School (Washington: Nationa 
1958). 

Report shows the results of twenty-two 
dely comprehensive high schools. The 


14. Appendix D of my 
he programs taken by the aca- 


academic inventories in Wi 
gures reveal a wide diversity 1n t 7 
demically talented students. In one school eighty-five percent of the 
Oys who tested in the top fifteen percent on a national basis took a 
total of eighteen subjects with homework in four years; seventy 
Percent of them took ninet bjects. Needless to say, such a wide 
Program means that these students did not specialize in one subject 
to the neglect of another; they took four years of mathematics and 
three years of science, but they also took four years of English, four 
years of social studies, and Over half of them took four years of 
esult, these boys are prepared to move in any 


foreign language. As a r 
ection they choose when they get to colleges /all;ddors:ate open 
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On the other hand, in another school only forty percent of the 
academically talented boys took as many as fifteen subjects in four 
years. Not only were science, mathematics, and foreign languages 
neglected, but English and social studies as well. I submit that d 
an academic inventory reveals facts similar to these, the citizens 
of a community should get together with the school board and see 
What is wrong. If the facts are similar to those of the first school 
described, then the school has at least been successful in getting the 
bright students into the proper elective courses and is, thereby, CO 
tributing to the national welfare. : 

Appendix E of my Report shows the results of a statewide in- 
ventory in Maryland. These results parallel what I found in the 
twenty-two schools whose inventories are summarized in Appendix 
D. Contrary to what we have been hearing, the bright boys», B 
least, seem to be taking mathematics and science but not foreign 
languages; the bright girls shy away from both. In Maryland, at least 
seventy-five percent of the bright boys in a number of schools t00 
nineteen subjects, and not a few took twenty subjects. I believe the 
Statewide publication of the pertinent facts about each high school, 
including the academic inventory, would lead in many cases to rap! 
improvement by stimulating local pride. Competition between com- 
munities in terms of the quality of the education provided might even 
come to approach, in popular interest, the present vigorous compet- 
tion between local athletic teams. 


. 15. The selective academic high school (tax-supported) has flour- 
ished in certain large cities along the Atlantic Coast. With one or two 
exceptions, such institutions have never been maintained for any 
length of time west of the Allegheny Mountains, not even in the 
large cities. Some of the more violent critics of the American public 
high school have, in recent years, advocated the establishment of a 
series of such schools. They have not been specific, however, about 
the requirements for admission, the management of the schools, OF 
their financing. In some of the selective, tax-supported, academic 
schools the standards are so high that not more than the top five 
percent on a national basis could obtain admission. In others, those 
whose potentialities (as measured by scholastic aptitude tests) place 
them in the top fifteen or twenty percent are admitted. Obviously 
the differences between these schools are considerable, and one won- 
ders sometimes which type the advocates of the selective school have 
in mind. Still a third type could be imagined — namely, a schoo 
to which any parent could send his child if he wanted a strictly 
academic course. But the only way such a school could operate 
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Siatzations throughout the United e eek 
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nois. The National Parent-Teacher is published monthly Septem- 


er through June. 
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be found in Better Schools, May 1959, vol. 5, no. s, p. 13. The report 
of the “Committee on Inquiry into Charges of Waste and ge T 
gance in the Construction of School Buildings in New York atl 
(appointed by the State Commissioner of Education) makes a 
highly important points that have bearing on the situation in cert ie 
other cities. According to the New York Times, May 22, 195 hë 
Committee (composed of Dr. Henry T. Heald, President o alte 
Ford Foundation, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, of the Harvard Gra ae 
School of Education, and Max I. Rubin, a New York attorney) WT 
as follows: fs 
"We are convinced that it is essential for the efficient and ue 
cal construction of schools in New York and the Müprovem e a- 
the school system generally to eliminate all assumption of epe dom 
tive powers by the [Board of Education] leaving it the fre 
it needs to deliberate and act on matters of policy. clarify 
“To strengthen the board's role as a legislative body and to ke the 
its relationships with the Superintendent of Schools, we ma 
following recommendations: a- 
Sr, Testen should be enacted eliminating borough represent 
tion. Each member should represent the entire school district. izens for 
"2. To assist the Mayor in securing the most qualified $a number 
appointment to the board, it is recommended that he a en law 
of organizations, representing among others, commerce, | 2A within 
and medicine, together with the presidents of the aa panel's 
the city, to name representatives to constitute a panel. he Boar 
responsibility would be to nominate for each vacancy on t ohne 
of Education from three to five qualified persons of BE Mayor 
standing for selection by the Mayor. It is expected that Era legally 
would wish to make his choice from the nominees, thoug 
not obligated so to do. š icipa- 
"3. The board should, as expeditiously as possible, ign e 
tion in all administrative functions, d should transfer t 
office of the Superintendent of Schoo! s. inistra- 
*4. The Board, should act as a legislative and not as E "p judi- 
tive body and should continue to exercise its investigatory 
cial powers. : inuing spe- 
“s The board should abolish all of its standing and continuing sP 
cial co; . s, en- 
de "The board should carefully re-examine the need for enra 
tion of the existing staff of its secretary- individ- 
“7. The board should reduce the size of the Pary R an 
ual members by eliminating the position of confid view of the rec- 
of office workers other than one stenographer, in 
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omme 
B r ARIDA f 
nmended relinquishment by the board of administrative functions. 


* The board should, in cooperation with the Superintendent, seek 


Natio; * 
n- S * 
Wide counsel in the reorganization of t 


Staff, 


he Superintendent's 


ff engaged thereon, to the office of the Superintendent. — , 
dent full authority 


: . 
to x The board should grant to the Superinten U rity 
Staff E te assign and promote all personnel in the teaching and civil 
y aA ow the rank of assistant superintendent Or equivalent, subject 
of dis the necessary pro forma approval required by law. Positions 
Staff. istant superintendent or higher in the teaching and civil service 
S should be filled upon the *ecommendation of the Superintend- 
Subject to review and approval by the board." 
do National Citizens Council for Better Schools (note 16, 
Com; e) has various case histories illustraung the role of citizens 
schoon ees in supporting school board efforts on behalf of better 
o ols. See, also, How Can We Help Our School Boards, a Citizens 
rab booklet which describes the policy-making function of the 
ards and the ways in which interested citizens can be of assistance. 
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For a penetrating analysis of the influence of such humanitarian 
groups as the settlement workers in the education field, see Law- 
rence A. Cremin, “The Progressive Movement in American Educa- 
tion: A Perspective,” Harvard Education Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 
4, Fall, 1957. He writes: “In reality, school reform and municipal 
reform were frequently if not always facets of the same progressive 
Movement; to understand them as such is to expand significantly 
our comprehension of progressivism both in politics and in educa- 
tion.” See also Chapter VII, “Progressive Education and Progressive 
un in M. G. White’s Social Thought in America (Viking Pres» 
1949). à 

Another factor which helps to explain the educational transformatio? 
of 1905-1930 is the great increase in non-English-speaking immi- 
gration during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and con- 
Unuing into the first quarter of the present century. Whereas Jess 
than sixty percent of the foreign-born population of the Unite 
States was non-English-speaking in 1890, twenty years later simon 
three quarters of this group were so classified. The secondary schoo 
faced many important problems arising out of this immigration» 
involving 2 longer period of education and an education whic 
should aim definitely toward the integration of large groups of differ- 
ent forms of social heredity.” (Inglis, p. 98) 


_2 Inglis, p. 577. On p. 146, he writes: “During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the present century there has 
been a marked increase in the attendance in the public secondary 
school of pupils who were not destined for higher education.” On P- 
370, he writes: “As long as pupils receiving the benefits of secondary 
education were drawn from classes whose vocations were almos 
entirely the higher professions, involving vocational education in 
higher institutions, the directly vocational aim in the secondary, gclog 
was subordinated to other aims except in so far as preparation ‘OT 

üigher institutions might be conceived as involving indirect contribu 
tion to a vocational aim. With the extension of the benefits of a 
ondary education to the non-professional classes greater importane 
has necessarily been attached to the economic-vocational aim. d, 

On p. 119, Inglis writes: “The great increase in the number x 
Secondary school pupils is in part the result and in part the puse 
the extension of the curricula to meet the diversified needs Es 
different groups of pupils. . . . Pupils of types not attending the 
secondary school before 1890 now are enrolled in large pushers 

In 1913, the National Éducation Association appointed a iad 
Mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. This 
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dary Education 
ureau of Educa- 
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» Government Printing Office). On p. 8 the authors state: “In 
in the secondary 


Mission ; 
SION Issu : 
Which ed thirteen separate reports, 


» according to Federal returns, from one fore 


Increase, d 
tota] 
Po; ms 
Pulation in 1889-90, to one for every 121 in 189 
f the estimated total 


Or eve B 
Populati; 89 in 1909-10, and to one for every 73 © 
On has d» in 1914-15. The character of the secondary school popula- 
Widely yaa modified by the entrance of large numbers of pupils of 
en Varying capacities, aptitudes, social heredity, and destinies in 


life, 


9-1900, to one 


een glis, p. 77, Table XXV. Though the median age of 949 pupils 
ad New York City public high schools in 1906 was fourteen 
On six months, twenty percent were à or mc 
the P: 7, Table III, Inglis gives the data for six citi 
grado elve-year-olds were distributed in considerable numbers over 
tee, five, six, and seven and as many as twenty-three percent of the 
Sei estolds still in school were 
foung 5^ 725 Inglis writes, “The large 
ld in the elementary school raises some 
the 2 methods of promotion in the later gra 
T g, of retaining pUP 
Ysiologically, and socially mature in the lower grades of the school 
aki plishment of prescribed 


Oth to the school and to the PUP 3d i 
x inglis, Pp. 123-127, discusses retardation and acceleration and at the 
= of the discussion concludes: “Jt would appear that the public 
and Mary school is ill-adapted both to the needs of the duller pupil 
d the needs of the brighter pupil” , i ; 
jec P 294 and 696, Inglis writes of "promotion of pupils by sub- 
cts rather than by grades.” : “ issi 1 
he NEA Commission (0p. ci. PO 79 Admission) for Bish 
school is now, as a rule, based upon the completion of a prescribed 
many over-age pupils either 


amount of academic work. AS ? result ma 
cave school altogether Or 93I€ retained in the elementary school 
ing much benefit from its instruction. 


When they are no longer derivi 
end that secondary schools admit, and 


+ * Consquentl. gm. 
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provide suitable instruction for» aH pupils who are in any respect so 
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mature that they would derive more benefit from the secondary 
school than from the elementary school.” (Italics in the original.) 


4. Lawrence A. Cremin’s “The Revolution in American Secondary 
Education, 1893-1910," Teachers College Record, March 1955, is 30 


excellent account of the progressive movement and its effect on the 
high school curriculum, 


5. Inglis, PP- 293-295, devotes four paragraphs to the purposes of 
the junior high school which was at that time a very new invention. 
Included are the arguments given by the NEA Commission. (op. ane 
P. 17-19) which emphasized the need in grades seven, eight, a 
nine for a “pupil to explore his own aptitudes and to make at gant 
Provisional choice of the kinds of work to which he will devote him 
self.” The Commission goes on to say (p. 19): “In the junior higi 
school there should be the gradual introduction of department 
Instruction, some choice of subjects under guidance, promotion s 
subjects, pre-vocational courses, and a social organization that C GE 
forth initiative and develops the sense of personal responsibility 
the welfare of the group." lis 

The basic need for the junior high school as presented by e 
Seems to be tied to the fact to which he repeatedly returns — amg 
the large number of youth who never reach even grade nine, Tine 
writes (p. 295): “If all pupils were destined to continue in 3t A 
throughout the full twelve-year course and if the exigencies O. ne 
ministration made it possible, it would be advisable to have is 
undivided system consisting of grades one to twelve. Neither of t can 
assumptions hold, however, and it is probable that they never cus 
hold.” And on p. 694-695, again Inglis states: "It is important v e 
some of 2 phases of secondary education be operative before 
majority of pupils leave school." is (P. 

The curriculum of the junior high school suggested by € Ls 
685-687) is most interesting, required subjects (constants) iue pi 
ing a decreasing amount of time as one passes from grade mig in 
nine. Variables (electives) include foreign languages bogom metic 
grede geven. The choice between algebra and commercial arith 
15 to be made in grade eight. 

6. Continmsritn seliool CM reached its peak through ee 
nation in 1928 at 340,000. See L. S. Hawkins et al., P- 359 o valuable 
23 to Chapter I). The statistics here quoted and ork State were 
information about the continuation school in Rew Nes ge issioner 
kindly supplied by Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant co AES 
for Instructional Services of the New York State Education Dep 
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Ment, i 
ment, Also, Franklin J. Keller’s Day Schools for 
a A and London: The Century Company, 1924) and T'be 
i; E attern of Continuation Scbool Education In New York 
mud Ppraisal and a Prognosis, a report prepared by a sub-com- 
D the Vocational High School Planning Committee, Decem- 
956, were consulted. 


for the rapid falling off in 


tion schools in New York 


7 | . 
th That the Depression was responsible 
rning enroll- 


e regi i s " zi 
tate S otton in the part-time continua 
s made evident by the following statistics conce. 


ment 
1927 158,603 1932 141,626 
1928 168,377 1933 104,987 
1929 164,905 1934 74,949 
1930 161,201 1935 54,232 
1931 149,856 1936 56,250 


In 

1 H 

puj 235» the legislature made attendance l r 
e a Ty until sixteen, and no full-time employment certificates could 
. lSSued to those under sixteen, effective 


epe minors aged sixteen W ed schoc 
68 958, only three cities in New York State offered continuation 
b urses: Buffalo, New York Citys and Troy, the last on a voluntary 

asis. The enrollments were: New York City, 18,787, Buffalo 500, 
toy 15r. It is correct to say that the continuation school has essen- 


ally disappeared. 


8. Professor Inglis’ chapter on 


ti 
“Practical and Vocational Arts” is 


interesting in view of what has happened since. Among the factors 


affecting the need for vocational instruction in the high schools, he 
; “The constantly increasing division 


Mentions 3 ; dy | i 
9f labor eae eet those engaging in industrial activities 
Tom securing in industry itself broad training in the trades and 
crafts... . The apprentice System which formerly afforded valuable 
Industrial education has tended to disappear, only 118,964 apprentices 
eing accounted for in the entire country in the reports of the roro 
Census. . . . The increased mobility of labor had tended to dis- 
art of employers to train a body of 


Courage attem| 
pts on the P 
. broadly expert workmen and workwomen who may leave his 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 


employ at any moment after he has gone to the expense of their 
industrial education.” E 


9. The difference between such an arrangement and the work we 
perience program to be found in many schools is worth consideratio. 
Under the work experience programs, a teacher or director he 
responsible for both the work in school and some supervision for t? 
Work done on the job. Only students with at least average academi 
ability are encouraged (or usually allowed) to enroll. The number gs 
places is highly limited because only a relatively few suitable open ied 
are available in the community; employment opportunities porok 
into an educational program are usually far greater. More high sc art- 
might well examine, it seems to me, the possibility of finding P 
time jobs for certain types of students sixteen years of age Or O o! 
even if the employment is in no way related to the program 
studies in the school. ; York 

The Industrial Cooperative Training Programs in New ani 
State are examples of work experience. Young people sixteen jobs 
over who can benefit from vocational instruction are placed 7 learn 
Which involve a year or more of half-time employment. E the 
skills on the job as outlined by the program coordinator = felt 
employer, and they are paid for their work. The other half 4 re- 
time is spent in school, where they take the courses regular da in 
Scribed for high school graduation and also receive mime e 
subjects related to their employment. Since 1950, there have ro- 
Seventy different employment fields in which training has been Phot 
vided. Note that the vocational facilities, often expensive, an Snade 
needed in the high school and, therefore, this wide variety A 1458 
possible. State aid is available for these programs. In 1957-59 
students were enrolled in forty-five schools. : d 

For descriptions of saint kanes of work experience a aie agy- 
an extensive bibliography on the subject, see Work Experiem d. 
cation Programs in American Secondary Schools Ce cation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Edu 
Bulletin 1957, No. 5). 
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end of the 20th century, not only as one of : 
the finest products of democracy, but as'a 
continuing insurance for the preservation 

of the vitality of a society of free men.” 
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